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PREHISTORIC MAN—PLATE I 


Long before man had learned to read or write, he was wearing clothes. 
Although we refer to the dweller of 30,000 years ago as a man, most of us 
would be frightened if we were to meet him wandering about the streets 
to-day. For he w*s, indeed, a fearsome creature. 

Of course, we have no written records of men or things of 30,000 years 
ago. This being the case, ^ou certainly will be curious to learn how we 
came to know of them. That is a natural curiosity, and the explanation 
is that we obtained this information from what the scientist calls "geo¬ 
logical records . u In plain language that means we dug into the earth and 
found the remains of prehistoric maja. 

be know the earth*s surface is constantly burying itself with dust, leaves, 
trees, and human and animal remains, 3y remembering this fact we can guess 
with fair correctness how old a thing is by its buried depth. In this 
fashion we estimate that the. counle in the picture lived as far beck as 
30,000 3. C. 


As v/e turn our attention to the dress of Mr. and Mrs. Caveman--we could 
also call them Mr. and Mrs. Cro-Magnon, since this is the name that science 
gives their type — we observe that their clothes arc very simple. Beth are 
wearing animal skins hung over their bodies in easy fashion. If we were to 
use the v/ords of the students of costume 9 wo would call these drosses "tu¬ 
nic forms." The woman is wearing her fur tunic over both shoulders, with 
the furry side out. The man has turned his fur inward, probably for warmth, 
and nas allowed one corner to fall, leaving his ri^ht shoulder bare. The 
way to make a tunic like the woman* s would be to Diace two skins together, 
one on the front and the oth^r on the back of the body, and sow them to¬ 
gether over each shoulder. (Those people had needles and thread, which 
th°y made of Done and tendons.) As the v/olvos*-teeth necklace that hangs 
about the woman’s nock indicates, the cave people wore ornaments. Most of 
these were made of bone and stone, v/ith tendons for cord. 

l *'ith regard to footwear, the cave man was loss fortunate than wc aro« As 
you c^n see', he wore no shoes and had to denend ueon toughening his feet 
in order to v/ithstand the rough ground and cold weather. 
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EGYPTIAN OLD KINGDOM—PLATE 2 


The basis for a study of the costume of Western civilization begins with an¬ 
cient Egyut. It is a rather surprising beginning, considering the tremendous 
difference between the figures on Plate 2 and those on Plate I. Of course, 
v r e must remember thet thousands of yesrs have elapsed between them, and that 
those years are dark ones, with practically no records available, and with the 
exception of the Cretan period, almost nothing on which to base e^en a guess. 
However, the dress of the Egyptians is studied in the comparatively brilliant 
light of excellent relics and well developed hieroglyphics. The costumes of 
the Egyptians, shown on Plates 2, 3, and 4 are not guessed at, but are copies 
of those found crumbling in their tombs, pictured on their statues and murals, 
and described in their ancient writings. 

The figures in the picture are undoubtedly of a Pharaoh and his queen. This 
is indicated by their headdress and by the religious and regal symbols carried 
in their hands. 

The woman wears the vulture crown, symbol of Maate, the goddess of truth. 

This headdress could be either of precious metal or of highly decorated leather. 
The heavy black hair that tumbles from beneath is probably false. 

Her shoulders arc covered by a brightly figured leather collar and a light 
transparent cape of extremely fine linen. Both these garments arc typical of 
Egyptian dross and recur on Plates 3 and 4. Showing through the flimsy capo 
may be seen the shoulder straps that support the skirt. At first one might 
assume that a peacock feather shawl is vrrapped about the figure, but such is 
not likely. It is more probably a docorrtion printed on the linen. Iviost ex¬ 
amples of this skirt are much looser than this one and hang somewhat longer. 

The sandals shown are not unusual, although as we can see from looking at the 
other figures, footgear wcs not a necessity in Egypt, and even the Pharaoh 
could appear barefooted. Anklets and bracelets, however, seamed indispensable. 

The ?haraoh f s headdress is probably the first item that catches our attention. 

It is a most interesting crown because it symbolizes the uniting of the upoer 
and lower kingdoms of ancient Egyot, as the colors on the picture show* From 
behind his oo.r comes a cord that holds on his artificial board. This, doubt¬ 
less, also has a symbolic significance. 

His jacket is most interesting, and is probably solid across the back. The 
front is composed of two long tapering straps that cross over his breast. Tho 
wrapped off ct is obtained by drawing the ends about the body. The lov/cr por¬ 
tion of his body is covered by a skirt and girdle. Tho skirt is simple and is 
drawn up in the center front to give the draped effect. Tho finely ornamented 
r '*lt of urightly enameled leather can also bo seen on Plate 4. Very ornate 
ofl^cts were attained with this characteristic accessory. 
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EGYPT—PLATE 3 


, cnllv associated with Ancient Egypt arc the Pyramids, the Sphynx, and 
McS V-r-ohs or kings, who built them. Of course, these Pharaohs are impor- 
thC .-. n >mt it*is a mistake to neglect studying all other people of Egypt as, 
tani \ ; st'nee the masses who contributed the tremendous labor that went into 
dins’cf the Pyramids and the Sphynx, the scholars who developed the 
t . 'ts -nd writings and were painstaking enough to make the records that 
SCr ilc us to study about them, and the artists who made the paintings and 
sculptures that wo still admire. All these people wore certainly as important 
in Egyptian lif- - s woro tho u PP or classos * 


nf course when we study what man wore in tho past, we arc often linutcc to 
what was worn by th*; rich and tho noble, because the poor seldom had a chance 
t eet into a work of art, or even to be mentioned in the vn-itten records. 

This picture, however, is an exception to the rule. It is of a scribe and hxS 
wife and they might be designated as belonging to the selected middle 
You'see, learning was more highly regarded by the Egyptians than it is 
and men who had mastered tho arts and sciences were never permitted to 
from want. In fact, they were held in high regard and the clothes wo 


class. 
by us; 
suffer 

s: e here 


ore of rather fine quality. To describe them we will start rt tho head and 
work downward to tho feet. Since both figures are wearing about tho some 
type of dress, we shall describe them together 


The woman is wearing a pretty headband, which wo see is tied on with strings 
that dangle at tho back. These, as well as the bracelets and collars, were 
probably made of brightly painted leather. Tho collars are not attached to 
the dross, but put on separately and fastened at the back. Both figures are 
wearing linen robes, which wore popular in this period. The man wears a sash 
about the waist to hold the folds of tho robo in place, and the woman has 
draped c thin linen cape over her shoulders. 

Tho manner of draping those rebes is rather difficult to explain. The garment 
itself is quite simple. It was a rectangle of linen about twice as long as 
the wearer's height and as wide as the wearer's measurement from wrist tc 
wrist. A hole was cut in the centre for the head and the sidos woro sometimes 
sewn to form a sort of sleeve. After it was put on the shoulders, the full¬ 
ness of tho material was drawn together in tho rear forming a capo effect. 
There it was fastened and the excess was drawn around the right side to tho 
front and made secure. The women has done tho same thing except that the 
points have been drawn to the front and tied to form tho triangular section 
down the middle. (Inverted Pleat) 


Egypt had a lovely climate, so shoes were not often wern. The rich and the 
noblo had somo very interesting ones, as we c _ n see cn Plate 4, but tho scribe 
was not out cf place in his bare feet. 
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EGYPTIAN NET KINGDOM- - PI ATE NO 4 


should be born in mind that when we speak cf the "Nov/ Kingdom 1 ’ of ancient 
E rpt we dc not mean thu ago in which Queen Cleopatra lived. Her reign was 
almost 500 years later when Rome was marching its armies across the known 
world. Cleopatra might have worn the garments shown on the plate with the 
possible exception of the headdress. 

Together with the rcbe shewn on Plate 3, the skirt, as worn by those two 
figures, was the most popular garment of the Egyptians. The men were just as 
apt to wear it as the worn on. Like the rcbe it, too, was chiefly cf linen end 
held up by a girdle. Sometimes shoulder straps, net unlike our suspendjrs, 
were used. These can bo seen on Plato 2. The long thin sash or giralo with 
the loose ends hanging down was net unusual and lent a decorative effect tc 
the skirt. The man f s girdle was much more interesting and typical cf the 

Egyptians. In the front, instoad of the usual buckle that we wear on our 

belts, tho Egyptian had a very largo and long flap that hung bolcw the knees. 
These flaps were often decorative and highly colored. They were of leather 
and painted like the cellar. The little figure at the right shows the belt, 

front view, with its long flap extending bolcw the knees. 

The large headdresses mark both those individuals as being cf the nobility. 
The man is wearing a golden crown which is a formalized version cf the one 
to be seen cn tho man on Plate 2 and which symbolizes the uniting of Upper 
and Lower Egypt under one ruler. 

The popular collars sc plainly shown on Plate 3 arc also on these figures 
but can better bo seen on the little inset images cn cither side. Tho man 
in tho picture has merely placed the cellar on his bare shoulders, but the 
woman has it ever a linen cape so thin you could almost Sv.c through it. 

Sandals are tc bo seen on tho woman* s feet. As mentioned before, shoos were 

net always wern, but wore likely to apocar on tho foot cf the rich and tho 

noble. 
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ASSYRIAN— PLATj, NO. 5 


ians were a great warlike people who conquered the hear East and 
ru iers of much of Western Asia in ancient times. They even campaigned 
T* re far {; C , the v/est as Egypt, and there are records of treaties made by As- 
aS • » s Kin to s with Egypt’s Pharaohs. Their capital was the famous city of 
one might imagine the- king and his archer, shown here, walking 
•-ithe streets of this great city of biblical times. 


Although the king’s costume looks very complicated, it is really a simple, 
barbaric outfit. His hair is worn long and probably elaborately curled. It 
, s coni bed straight back behind the oers and falls to the shoulders. His mus¬ 
tache and beard are also carefully combed end curled. On his head he is 
wearing a tiara. It is rot unlike the Pope’s triple-crowned headdress, which 
is known by the seme name. It is a tall, half stiff, pointed cop made cither 
of* leather or cloth and decorated with a strip of patterned material or paint¬ 
ed leather wound around it Hanging down from each side of it are leather 
flaps known as lappets. The lappets on this particular headdress arc trimmed 
vdtii fringe. Some Were oven jeweled. Pe is wearing a short-sleeved, long 
frinrod tunic. It is like the tunic on the kneeling figure, except for length 
ar.d fringe trimming. The si. .eves ar.. not set in but ar; cut in one piece with 
the body of the garment. Over this comparatively simele tunic, which is dec¬ 
orated only on the cd b e*s, a large shawl has been draped. One narrow edge has 
been folded down at the top and thrown over the left shoulder, hanging down 
the back in a double fringed flap. The material is very heavy and stiff; it 
does not fall in graceful folds, nor does it lend itself to natural draping. 

It requires girdling, arranging, and very probably cutting. Over the large 
leather girdle is worn a thin bolt. This double bolt is characteristic of 
Assyrian costume. Through the fold of his shawl, the king v/ears his groat 
sword and several symbolic staves and cudgels of one sort or another. Note 
all the bracelets, armbands, and earrings. 

The Assyrians were warriors, as their costume shows, with its heavily ornate, 
barbaric splendor. Th~y wore much more jewelry than the Persians, who follow¬ 
ed them as the rulers of the Poor East. 

ihe archer is wearing what is called a ’’Phrygian bonnet. M It is somewhat like 
the modern fez. It is made either of felt, cloth, or leather. His tunic is 
liice his king’s, only it is much shorter. Ho has draped about his shoulder 
and waist a narrow shawl with a long fringod ond that hangs almost to his knee. 
He has covered his legs with strips of cloth that have b:en wound around—al¬ 
most woven very carefully. This winding of leather or cloth strips ov^r the 
°£ s was very common in ancient Assyria. 

Besides the cloth strips, the archer is wearing high leather boots made with a 
c tongue and horizontal lacing. They look quite soft and were probably 
-ortablo. The king is wearing a simple leather-soled sandal that was quite 
o.Tm°n among primitive peoples. The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, very often 

w ent barefooted. ** 
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PERSIAN--PLATE NO* 6 


The ancient Persians lived in the same part of the world as did the Assyrians- 
the district today called Asia Minor. It will be clearer to us if we know that 
it is the country of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, of Daniel and the Lions, 
and of the Bible. The Persians, who conquered the Assyrians, were the first 
nation in the history of costume to have coats and trousers somewhat like those 
of today* Since the figure on the right is shown wearing both these garments, 
let us start with a description of him. 

He is wearing a hat that is called the "Phrygian bonnet 11 . The name comes from 
the country of Phrygia, an ancient name for a section of Asia Minor. Its shape 
is like the half of a football with tho noak leaning forward and a flap hanging 
down behind to cover the back of the head. This bonnet is made of soft leather, 
though it was sometimes made of wool or felt. It was worn a great deal by the 
people of that time, and has been brought down to modern days in various forms, 
probably because it is such a natiiral, easily made covering for the head. 

The coat worn by the archer is also made of wool, though the same typo of coat 
was quite often made of different materials. It is cut on a simple rectangular 
pattern, is open down the front, and has long loose sleeves that are a part of 
the coat and not sewn in separately as sleeves are on the coats we wear to-day* 

Th^ trousers are long and loose, except at the ankl.s. Thou b h it is impossible 
to see how they are kept up, wc can imagine them to bo tiud at the waist cither 
with a draw-string (like modern pajamas) or a belt of some description. 

His leather shoos are fastened with straps, vti ich cross the foot and tie on the 

side. 

Under his left arm he wears a large leather quiver with a flap v/hich closes it 
and protects the arrows. 

The king is wearing a costume that looks more comfortable than the archer’s. 

It may be compared to a modern kimono except that it is not open down the front. 

e Persians called it a "robe of honor 11 , and it was warn only by imoortant per¬ 
sons. It was made of linen or crude silk and v/as unusually decorated all over 
with circles, stripes, chocks, or squares of red, green, or blue. It was very 
and had wide sleeves which, like the archer’s coat sleeves, wore not sown 
in. jYhen the belt was fastened around the waist, the robo was pulled up over it 
on^oac side. How this was done can be seen by studying the hem and belt on the 

p-j^ ln k 12 s h°wn wearing soft sandals much like those shown on the Assyrian 
a hi |7 h ^ c wcr< ; oftcn nisdo from materials other than leather Ho is carrying 
benrH , S - 't ± and wcar i^b earrings. Like his archer he is wearing a long 
0QFd Whlch « ^rcfully curled and combed. 
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CRETAN—PL ITE NO. 7 


Long ago on tho islcjld Crctc there lived a group of people called Cretans. 
Little is known of their origin or early life. Remains of their houses, 
icwolry, statues, and paintings have uoen du to up on the island, and it is 
from these excavations that the knowledge of Cretan costume is derived. 

The young man has lon b hair combed to form a short fringe across the fore¬ 
head. He is wearing a hat with turned-up brim and with peacock feathers 
fastened to its crown. This hat could have been made of metal or leather and 
decorated with the simple design. The top part of his body is bare, cxcoct 
for the chain on his shoulders and the bracelets on his wrists. Cretan men, 
it would appear, walked about without shirts and wore beautiful, finely made 
jewelry. 

The skirt could have boon made of material such as linen or wool. It is 
probably wrapped around the hips and held in place by the girdle, which is a 
heavy roll of material. Sometimes men wore a high metal belt similar to that 
of the women. Irfc do not know the purpose of the peculiar triangular tassel 
that hangs from his skirt. Maybe it was worn on special holidays. Probably 
tho Cretans went barefoot very often The shoes this man is wearing arc made 
of leather and have toes that turn up a little. The shoes (since there are no 
lacings) arc held on by leather straps which tie around the ankles and on top 
of the shoes. 


The woman in the picture is dressed much more elaborately. Sho is wearing a 
short jacket that has b(an cut, sewn, and fitted like our clothes ..r > today. 
It is a stiff little coat, laced all th. fray down the front. Ancient people 
wore clothes not so much to hide their bodies as to aross up, show thorn off 
and,, o : course, protect them from the weather. You cten see that the women is 
wearing a skirt that looks very much like one our grandmothers night have 
worn. For all wo know, it might have been made the same way. The sections 
around the skirt are oxtr.. pieces called flounces and are like those used to- 
y as decorations on women’s clothes. Over tho hoop skirt, as wo might call 
i , shj has donned a short aoron th:. t is curved on the sides so th; t it hangs 
own in xront and back and covers the waistline where the skirt and jacket 

m c • Shv. is worring a metal bolt which gives her waist a small, oinched-ir 

appearance. - 


Her hair is combed 
Hy winding cloth or 
light weed or wire. 


like her companion’s. She wears a high hrt which is formed 
linen c round a framowork that could have been made of 


round* 1 *? ^ cwclr Y on woman’s costume is a meta 
the xcp of tho hat and which rests its herd 


snake that is c iled a- 
at tho front of tho crown. 
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GREEK HOMERIC—PLATE NO. 8 


Greeks are called Homeric, because they were the people who waged 
The ® arl ^ r ,g SC ^ibed by Homer in his Doems. These wars we re the result of the 
the war f ^ „ .^e country we know as Greece and forcing out the Cretans. 

Greeks 13 ^ a . or ies of Greek heroes that have come down to us, are about the 

£S\k£ ln this ' ,orl ° a - 

tume worn by these people, though it may look complicated in the pic- 

The Cos ‘ „ ee ny the simplest type of dress civilized man has ever fashioned. 

tUre 'reeks*did not tailor their clothes, that is, they did not make their 

The jre ^ body. ALmost all clothes were simple, square or rectang- 

garmen s linen or wool folded. They were v/orn loose, or draoed around 

ular picccb ux 

thti body in different ways. 


The two people in the picture are probably just going into the temple in the 

ba^round for a religious ceremony. That is why the woman is wearing a 

virgin her lon fc hair and the man is carrying a tall vino-entwined staff. 

The woman is wearing what we would call a dr^ss, but the Greeks called it a 
chiton. She has taken a piece of linen two foot higher than sho is and twice 
as wide as her measurements from elbow to elbow. Then sho made the overfold. 
As it is not so clear in the picture, perhaps its arrangement should be ex¬ 
plained. Notice the border around her hips--only a small section is visible. 
This border is really the actual top of the material, of which almost two 

foot have boon folded down. This is the overfold, end has two purposes: It 

makes the chiton just the right length, and also forms an extra protection to 
the upper part of her body. It is now folded in half, lengthwise; the over¬ 
fold is on the outside. It is a little difficult to explain how it was put 
on. Let us imagine it was made of a stiff material that would stand up. It 
could be s^t up on narrow edge like a half opened book. The wearer would 
stand between the pages, pull thorn around him, and then form a collar by 
pinning the front and back sides together on each side of the neck. This ex¬ 
planation sounds as if cho entire loft arm would bo covered. But, since the 
chiton v/as made of soft material, it fell from the brooches in soft folds, and 
the loft arm could be put through the opening between the last pin and the 
folded edge. The right side was sometimes left open, though the lady in the 
picture has sown hers* Under the overfold, she has tied a ribbon or string 
around her waist, and is now ready to put on‘her shawl. 


The shawl in the picture has an all over pattern of swastikas (the Greeks 
liked this figure in thoir ornamentation) and a vine border. It is a square 
piece of wool that sho has tnrown over her left shoulder, around the back, un¬ 
der her right arm, and over her right shoulder. It sounds difficult, but by 
studying the picture you will understand how she did it. Notice that she is 
wearing a ring and two snake bracelets# Greek women did not object tc jewel¬ 
ry and wore it often. 

TVi 

man is wearing a chiton also. (Greek men and women wore the same type of 
c othes.) His, however, dcos not have the over fold. He is wearing a large 
; oak caned the himation. It, too, is a square or rectangular piece of v/ool 
not is draped over his loft shoulder, under his right arm, and again ovlt his 
0 shoulder. Notice the overfold at the top. 

X ^ ar ly Greeks went barefoot very often. The men allowed their hair and 

beards to grow long* 
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GREEK DORIC—PLATE WO. 9 


shown hero were worn during the so-called Golden Age of 
T ho two costume ^ carlicr in development than the more elaborate 

Greece. « “f 1 ss . The yoU ng man is wearing tho typical short h-drdress 
Greek forms o 0 hair has been cut rather short and bound around by a 

of tho Greeks. strin , or band). This method of fastening was extremely 

fillet (an "' D i c turo shqws, a wreath made cf loaves was some times 

n^Dular; ana, -s one 
edded on special occasions. 

In this case, it is a short square of 


. a short Doric chiton - 

Kc is wearing - folded arcund the body and fastened on the left shoulder 

linon that ^ . ~ h armont falls away, leaving the entire right arm 

only ' bX'b»r" if you .dll notice, there is no overfold on this 
nnd u PP er ' . c c' lied by tho- C-rceks exomis, nnd wns usually worn by 

chiton. iru*i - 0 nr»d in active work. His cloak is the same os 

ft'on n t/lU It wr.s 6 ocllod . chlenys. It is short, mode of wool or 
The man in the picture has pinned it at tho threat with a largo 
? in ® ' hhon he lowers his arm the chlamys will fall behind On his feet 
Sc ?s wearing a combination of shoe and sandal- It is made by fastening two 
SaltoTSSf to a solo, and is held on by a series of straps that tie 
arcund behind his ankle. The whole outfit is typical of tho light comfort- 
able type of outfit worn by Greek athletes and young men m general. 

The woman's costume is almost exactly tho same as that worn by the woman on 
Plate 8. Greek costume never changed very much. After the Doric and Ionic 
chiton ore described, there is not much more to say. This woman has lon b 
hair which she has knitted carelessly on tho back of the head. She is hold¬ 
ing it in place by a band of material that has been foldee in such fashion 
that it narrows from tho front to a thin strip where it is tied under the 
knet ef hair. Her dress is tho simple Doric chiton without much of a pouch 
and with a rather long ovcrfcld. She has thrown a large rectangular siu.wl 
over her left shoulder, pulled it arcunc nor back under her right arm, ana 
thrown it over her left wrist. Her sandals arc simple leather solos held on 
by straps that have boon arrarigod to keep tho sandal from falling, Oxx v.hen 
sho wo Iks. 


You will notice, from t^e Doric column in frort of which they arc steading, 
how closely tho simple, open, unelaborate ccstumc blcnis with the earlier 
Greek architecture. This connection between architecture and clothes will 
boor studying all through the history of ecstumo. 
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GREEK IONIC—PLATE NO. 10 


• t c shews two typical examples of tho more elaborate Ionic dress. 
This P 1C ^ Greek costume shows certain Oriental influence that changed the 
This 0 richer, more luxuriant ensemble. Tho only difference between 

^° riC ~stune of the man shown h'. re and tho costume cf the man on Plate 9 is 
C ck treatment. Instead of only one brooch there arc six along the top 
n ~of the front and back. Because of the softness r>f the material (wool 
eC ^v ) "a sort of sleeve is fermod. Tho Ionic chiton seems to have been 
°h usual^masculine dress in Greece. Though in earlier periods it was worn 
bv voun r and old alike, by 400 B. C. tho short chiton shown here was 
lern by everyone but charioteers, priests, and other people engaged in 
g|>ccial occupations. Note the short hair, fillet, and simple sandals. 


Tho woman wears exactly the same dross as the nan, although her garment shows 
rerc clearly the general characteristics cf Ionic dress Her chiton is fast¬ 
ened with eight large brooches instead of six sma.ll onos as on the man. In 
addition to the acanthus leaf pattern all ov^r her chiton, she has a Greek 
key or fret border down tho center from her wraist tc tho horn. She is wearing 
a cloak draped in an interesting manner. It is probably a rectangular piece 
of wool or linen pulled cv^r one shoulder and under the right arm; a leather 
belt is then fastened ov.r it to keep it in thcat position. Finally the cloak 
is pulled ever the belt in such a way that it is shorter on one side than on 
tho other. Y/hon she lowers her left arm, the left side will fall and cover 
her uppor arm. 


Shu is wearing her h-.ir long, tied with a double fillet. This fillet is an 
extra long bdhd that can cress th: h ad several times. Her sandals are like 
the* man’s except f* r the arrangement of the leathe r thongs. 


Compared to th D.:ric dross, the ore pictured here is more elaborate (just 
as the Ionic column behind them is somewhat mare complicated tnan the boric 
cf Plate 9). Compare' *cc modern ross, it was an easy, c:mfortablo , simple 

style cf clothing. 
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hews twe figures clad in what is known as Ionic dress. This 
This picture ocular later in Greek history and was more complicated.. It 
style tecame by the Ionian Greeks in the north, hence its name. 


n’s dress indicates that he might be a traveler who has returned 
The y«»6 cit „ nd is being rewarded by the young woman handing him a 
to his na ^ wearing a hat, the kind usually worn by travelers. It is 

straw though sometimes the same type was made of felt. It is tied 
made ox hair# Thc Greeks called it the petasos. What appears to 

° n OV °hort •-’ress is really thc man’s short Ionic chiton It is made exactly 
illce ' Doric chiton, except that instead of pinning it only on each sido of 
mi eck it is pinnod with two or throe brooches along tho top. Because of 
the naturc’of thc mat rial, when it was brooched in this fashion, it formed a 
•ort of slocvo, especially vrhon sewn up tho side, as the man here is wearing 
it. He is shewn with tho chlanys or short cloak, which ho has fastenod with 
a largo brooch on the right shoulder. Note the small weights on its two free 


corners. 


His feet and lower legs are covered with heavy serviceable boots. Thoy were 
similar to our modern high tops, except that their tops were scalloped (cut 
out in points) and turned down and the new top trimmed with a leather braid. 
It is from the boots and hat that we recognize him as a traveler, probably 
from northern Thrace, where these two garments originated. 


Tho woman has her long hair tied up in a knot, and held in place by a long 
scarf, which is wound around her head like a turban. You can see the end 
tucked through and hanging in front of her left ear. Sho is wearing a Doric 
chiton. Wo knew this by the pleated section at her threat and around her 
ankles. Over this she has put on an Ionic chiton. It has, in this case, a 
deep kolpos (pouch) and a shorter overfold# She wears her girdle ever the 
entire thing. The sandals she is wearing are but leather soles to which arc 
attached heel coverings and several straps that pass between the toes. 


The Ionic dress is mere ornamental and richer than tho Doric. Note all the 
jewelry sho is wearing with the two chitons# This was very seldom seen with 

Doric costume. 
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,«,<«>> « u».« 

^ r e a very w - rl ^ k ieed°against n thcnsclves, S much as our present-day Christian 
SSt they w0 r e pinally^thcy 1 destroy©d themselves because they could not see 
nations are- J^ in / t heir energy in fighting among themselves. 

, 4 .u•> c-t-hcr Greek plates that have been printed, wo can 

If wo observo close Y ° distinct changes in the form of the clcthes. 

Ice that there were some ra ^ cftS0 with thc development of amor. Once 

This does net seem fecon ost ., blisho a, it tended to remain the sane, with on y 

^r^hangos occurring from time to time. 

■" . •„ thG picture are wearing or carrying most of the typos of 

Tho two warriors Grcoks for over a thousand years. Neither figure 

oblate, but just as models for tho display of 

tho various pieces. 

. „ nAe of iron bronze, and leather. Practically everything 
Greek amor w-s ^ fron ono of those, with tho exception of 

the warriors are w °^ n S 1 ‘ v ^ t p roba bly the most intorostin b objects 

the chitons protruding jt the waist. Pro S officers they wore as a 

*>,*» plC !rorS. Tho "rosS^ Z7, ofhors.hdlr, and eft., varied 

rule very color. The holnct itself was most usually of bronzo, 

S'tfoiL ?t leather was used i. tho earlier days of Greece, 

mon’such was the ease, the strode leather mask also appears, but does no 
remain in use long after the Homeric period. 

The most important pieco of tho ensemble was tho cuirass or brc^tol-tt-. 

Both figures are wearing it. Tho kneeling soldier has one entirely of 
leather with a skirt of leather flaps to protect his thighs• Over 

shoulders are motal-covorcd strips that probably servo a S v.l C y. r f»nstnlatcs 
at the collar bones. Getting in and out of these rather tight breastplates 
was done by having then open at one side and secured by means of lacing. 

This can be clearly seen on the standing figure. In this case thc cuirass 
is also of leather but covered with metc.1 scales, which were y no means 
common, since the finest pieces were usually entirely of metal. 


Naturally, marching and fighting in a hot climate were not comfortable in 
armor, so it certainly was necessary tc have cloth between the breastplate 
and tho skin. This they accomplished, as we can soc, by wearing the cuirass 
over a simple short chiton or dross. 

Tho weapons were also of tho same material. The short sword coula bo cith-r 
of iron or cf bronze and the shields cither of these metals or of leather. 
The one in tho picture is an early examplo and is of leather. Thc standing 
soldier is wearing, lower leg or shin protectors. Theso wero called greaves 
o>nd were usually of painted leather. Kotico that the same soldier is bare- 
footod. The Grcoks soir.otines went into battlo without shoes, but the boot 
y*°en on thc kneeling figure is usual. 
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EARLY ROMAN—PLATE NO. 13 


The 


, s 0 f Rome presented a confused picture of Greek, Etruscan, and 
ea fH-, , -ces. In our pictorial history of costume it is deemed advisable 


Latin ^. n ^’^at "concerning which we cannot be certain and to begin the Roman 
° m ^ C • 4 -u rrments that were almost purely Roman. Even so, it is impossi 


to 


od with garments 


ible 


1'irr nate the Greek influence since it was present in every chase of Roman 

life- 

H the opinion of most authorities, the early toga shown on the msn 

Howe, a ^ i e giance to Greece. It is a most interesting garment, which varied 
*"■ in dimension and style of drawing during the Roman or*.. This earliest 
is crobably the shortest and widest example of the semicircular of half- 
m ° -scared togas. (See Plate 14.) Net more than sixteen and one-half feet 
?°nr on the straight edge and about six and one-half feet wide, it is distinct 
from the lat_r model on Plate 14 in that tne decorated band of color is on the 
curved ed b e instead of the straight. Relative to its early day, this toga is 
draoed as simply as possible. The material is hung ov^r the left side of the 
body to enable the tio to touch the floor. The excess hanging behind is now 
loosclv drawn around the body to the right, thrown across the chest, and al¬ 
lowed to drop back again ov^r the left shoulder with tho other tip falling 
behind almost to the ground. The hairdress is typical of that most commonly 
seen in ancient Remo, cut short in a simple bob. In most cases, a fillet 
holds the fcan to s in place. 


The woman’s cloak in the picture is rectangular, more on the order of tho 
Gre* k himation. Of course it could bo a toga, for women wore them in tho 
oarlier days of Romo. Tho draping is somewhat like the man’s. Both arms are 
covered and, instead of allowing the cloak to fall back over the left shoul¬ 
der, it is merely draped over tho arm. Tho hoed offoct is obtained by simply 
lifting ov„r the head the first fold that traverses the shoulders. Since 
this garment is rectangular, the corners do not shew so preminently. Romans 
called this feminine model of the toga tho pal la. 

Groek influence is further attested by the chiton, or stola, as the Romans 
probably celled it, which con be soon protruding from beneath tho palla. 

This was probably of the Doric variety, although the Romans tcck up the 
Ionic style almost as soon as did the Greeks. 

C ^ vrz , :xr the picture is indicative of the extreme variety tho Romans 
£in thoir shoes. Tho boots on the man could well be of Eastern cri- 

* ' 30 5.) Sandals such as those cn the women were common through¬ 

out the Mediterranean basin 
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wide cllip s: ' dovm”thc front as is tho one in the picture. Since this 

they worJ _ n ^ cnorally USO Q for travel, it is quite likely chat tho wearer is 

garment p-^ acr css tho country to deliver tho message. 

f.bout to SCO uu 

^ always worn under tho tega as wo sec it hero. It was quite 
The tunic * r _ ^ c _ r giryoiy the toga alone without any ether clothes except, 
fashionaoic n ' c fc lcth ;* As in this case, a stripe, cr clavis, down tho con- 

the tunic, marks the woerer as a senator. 

1 not think of Reman c; stume witheut visualizing the gracoful, voluminous 
One oar * _ g, c t that it was common to the Romans end that the 

h^oks they wrote arc full cf reference tc it, wo fine it difficult to tell 
<ust wh“t shrno the toga had. Seme costume historians think it was a large 
rectangular piece of mat rial, cut after the pattern cf the Greek himaticn. 
Mostly thorn, however, have ccnc tc tho conclusion that it was in the- shape 
of c hclf-mocn (semicircular). You may bo a bit puzzled in leaking at the: 
picture: , and wonder how a semicircular piece of cloth eighteen feet lon b and 
about six foot wide in the center, could be draped about a man to look as it 
does here. Vo will attempt to explain how hv. managed this, but it must be 
remember ed that there wore a great number of ways of draping the toga, and. 
tll-t many eminent Remans prided themselves on tho individuality expressed in 
their erm manner of wearing this characteristic dress. 


As far as this senator is concerned, lot us assume that he picked up tho piece 
of material and placed it over his loft shoulder with tho straight edge next 
to his nock, being careful to allow just enough length to fall down the front 
sc that the tip touches tho ground. Tho next thing ho does is tc roach around 
bohind him and draw the abundance of material that hangs down his back around 
tc his right and under his right am, allowing just a fold of tho straight 
edge tc fall over the right shoulder. Tho cloth is now brought across tho 
front of the body, and since it is six feet wide, it must bo rolled up to keep 
it off the floor. This roll can be soon above his right hand at the wrist. 

Thu rust cf thu material is now thrown back over tho loft am and shculaor, 
where it ends. The* pouch effect at the front is obtained by pulling up the 
original fold through the roll of material and lotting it fall over into a 
Dcuch. Notice that the decoration on the toga runs along the straight edge. 
This v/ns not always so. Some of the earlier ones were deccrr.tcd on the curved 

ed 6°* The color of this striec often told tho Roman public vrhat office the 

"s^ror held. 


womens were excellent bootmakers, as wo can see from the frotworr in the 
^ 3 elaborate sandals wore usually highly colored and expensively 
* i ^ ic commoner on tho right wears a heavier, mere service:bio type of 
*h Tong straps that have been wound about the ankle and calf. 

Oc ? 
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, r stuc 'rir: the cestumo of the 17-70 Renan women that the garments 
It can bo seen the*'Greek dross. Tho woman holding the tall cano has her 

are very r.ivch li - ratber sinp i c manner. Flowing from the back of nor head is 
hair arranged in - g though they were also nado of other materiels. You 

c. veil. pred.-OAy 6roSS r 8 being exactly like the chiton. The Romans or lied 
will pccog—i^ tbo Roman woman woro two stolas the outer one usually ha a a 
it a Stela* .*7„ t thc s locvo effect. Both women in this picture arc wearing 
Doric stylo Tho cno facing us h"S girdled her stela ever tho overfeld, 
such -.cf'- 01 "- • c - hi This pouch the Romans called c zona. Yfc recall that 
thus hiding • w>s knevm as a kolpos. She is wearing sandals, but her 

rnong the &ree - ^ thc str ans. Notice she is wearing ncclcl-oos, rings, 

long unaer-s - - Romans loved to wear a groat deal of jewelry rd dross up 

id braccicxo. **, 

in several different colors. 

_ r : th v ‘ r beck toward us, whe is helping the dish of fruit, has two 
I LrSt features of thc Reman women’s costume that her companion lacks, 
these are thc elaborate headdress and thc groat cloak called by tho Romans thc 

pallet* 

At first tho Roman women followed Crook hairdressing almost exactly, but as 
tine wont on their hairdruss became mere and more elaborate* This vom n nas 
had her hair carefully curled. Tho hair on tho back of hor heed, perhaps 
artificial, has been braidod, wound ..round in a knot, sot, and decorated with 
a ccmb or jewels. Tho whole tiling is celled a coiffure.. This is a I ranch 
Wv.ro, and is used when one wants bo talk about any peculiar manner arrang¬ 
ing tho hair. Reman women of this tine wore known for tho many .iiior^nt 
coiffures they invented. 

Over her tv/o stclas sho has draped the* pallc.. It was exactly like tho Greek 
himation. It was more often worn by the women, since bhey were not alio woe. 
to wear the toga of the men. Rectangular, end usually made of wool# it was 
draped in many ways. Tho woman in thc picture has draped hers over tho ri t .ht 
shoulder, under thc loft am, and a^'in ever the right shoulder. 


She is wearing the seno typo of sandal as the other woman. Notice how it 

protocts her heel. 
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■ . mt oon -,r- tvor&to 

Those tv-'O y^ o cnc on the left “ e ®^oS*’°We know this from the fact that 
oU lt ure ^. hc is net ^ co ^coron'!" 6 °Like the Greeks, the Romans also gave 
ono sin inf - a wreath or . norformed, the shano or." 1 material of 

b0 is w0 -^ r ^ r , r ds for special deeds ^ th@ de , :d rewarded. For in- 

fiSr« city, end ether. worn S ivc„ 

boon fxr.t«, vt , rious nature. 

LhTr is cut short, in the usual Renan *£*£**£ siS^like 

Hi® h rL*ccnnc.n as the toga in the • •* , * frcm the Greek chiton or the 

.laost « loss shirt, oribinttine, ?ro - y^ f side5> with an epeninj 

!#£.‘-Srt. » is ti.< arcund the waist. 

,cr the head- Sl “° lt . d almost in tho sane manner as the 

to-^£sT£s 

they bow * ThiS y0Unb n “ n obviously has tlC '“ 5 ra? 

behind. . 

Tho r>m ' rithout th“ flc-k^onf brashes '. The 

STS 

pinned on the left shcul t,r. - brlla. Tho breocres, which tho Ronnjris 

cloaks. This short one is called tho ^ cxc0 ~ tic n c f the 

cnllod braccao, r.rc the first oxan.-lcs ' ‘‘U. t< Thc Rcaans borrowed the 
Persian trousers) of leg coverings r :.a . ^ (modern Franco, Germany, and 

style from thc barbarians they conquered in Seen, hew- 

Switzerland.) First thc soldiers wore tnen durxn tho «aig ^ ^ ^ 

over, Romm civilians ^ £ft shruldc;r . 

this young man whe is carrying the ^asccs 


.11X0 .UCwli -- .j -o 

rhe "fasces" consisted of a bundle cf reds containin^an^xc^ functions 

,y the "lictors" before thc magistrates or at some social ,ublic run^ . ^ 


/ Vjll * , • 

—yuuaiou^-'.. wx . ~ —-- • n -| voihlic functions 

thc "lictors" before the magistrates or a some ^ sh with do - t h; tho 

is a symbol of authority. Thc axe mount th^ power tc ^uj 


reds, to punish vrith bcr.tin^;. 


ether and loose-fitting. They lace up in front 
is Stroh.,0. hut we find n 


rhe shoes he is wearing ro lout nor 

like our modern shoes. It is strange, tut we unu u XCG "t the 

An-ricar. Indian tribes wnich resembles these shoes m g y 

lacing. 

All tnc ^armonts worn by these two young men wore n~.eo 01 linon 
tunics wero likely made cf linen; the cloak and braccao, of wool. 
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^ture breathes with the soirit of Rome at the height of its 
s colorful gy^olizes the two characteristics that made Rome great- 


jo n 

into use. 
ihaoo 


$lory» ^. lS 1 military power. me entire scene, iroin xne oenen to tne 
^eBB&shiP ^^ ged breastplate of the soldier, is resplendent with the 

orately em ‘ . that came from the spoils of conquest. 

th and ornu^- 

f tc a is a much later model than either of those shown in Plates 
senate^ longer, narrower,, and employs a more complicated draping. 

14 ‘ P t] , e garment in the picture is still that of a segment of a 
S ^h ° bv no vr it has reached the surprising length of about twenty-four 
circle wic jth has narrowed to about four and ono-half feet. It is 
pt #ii 0 SCL y that, according to some authorities, other shapes had 

® CC use". One writer states that the imperial toga was almost circular 
with the sides of the circle cut into the form of an unequal hexa- 
is almost impossible to make this cl~ar without the use of a diagram, 
■ it will suffice to say tnat, when this hexagon was doubled, it was still 
genti^lly a semicircle with two edges instead of one, highly complicating 
c decorative effect. 

ping tc the draping of the figure in the picture, it is not too compli¬ 
ed to describe. It is begun in exactly the same manner as the simpler 
Mbs already shown in earlier elates, with the material hung over the loft 
the joint almost touching the ground in front. The excess is then 
[ought across the back, allowing it to hang low before bringing it over the 
it shoulder and arm, giving the sleeve effect seen on the figure. The 
step leads across the chest and around the buck again, this time cross- 
high under the right arm. Once again the material is draped around the 
chest, ov^r the left shoulder, and around the back, this time crossing the 
right side low, almost lo the nip. Crossing the chest for the third and 
last time, the oth-^r tip ends over the left arm and can be s^en in the plate 
hanging down to about the hip lino. 

The Roman General requires less explanation. His helmet, probably of em¬ 
bossed bronze, is crested with dyad horsehair. The cuirass, or breastplate 
of Reman armor wr.s often a work of art as '.veil as a means of nrctocticn. 
lhen worn by mere important p* rsenages, they usually displavcd all the* skill 
of the fin- metal-worker. Although the b:’sic form was usually of brass cr 
bronze, the embossing, designing, and configuring that is tc be seen on the 
iplc in the picture was often of geld and silver and painstakingly 
wrought. The groin, hips, and biceps were further pr. toctod by heavy leather 
lWW actal tabs that can be seen froming the skirted effect. 

n cted that tho General wears a simple tunic beneath the- armor to 
■boo hr CL,rrtac,t °f the metal with his body. Tho scarlet paludamcntum, 

. r nil ' d /' nd slung over the left shoulder, adds further zest tc an already 

•pcctacular costume. 

bcots ^ * r crr ;^t vied with their brilliant metal work, 
gladi ^ so ^ d ^ or and the trim shoes on the senator attest 
h° S-untlet strapped about tho soldier’s burly right 


furtn 


cr interest. 


Tho soft sondal- 
this. The 
ignt wrist is of 


Bist 
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costume was the dress of the world after the fall of Rome. The 
Byzantine Roman Empire was shifted to Byzantium (Constantinople), and 

capitol o G r eek-like garments of the Romans were changed somewhat by the 
gradual y j n that par t of Western Europe which Rome had conquered, 

Orienta^ " from about the sixth to the eleventh century, differed from 
the '■"t^ne'only in ornament and minor details. The man and woman shown here 
ByZ ld easily to Saxons or Franks of the ninth or tenth century, 

.. fashion center moved eastward, the men began to ’wear their hair 
When * ver y much like a modern straight "bob" This man is wearing a model 
fthePhr”' ian bonnet that we found in Plates 5 and 6. It is probaoly made 
°f oft* felt. He has a rather short tunic, no different from the Roman tunic 
ceDt at "times, in the sleeve cut. Its pattern is that of a "T" with the 
sleeves either set in straight at the shoulder or else cut in one piece with 
the"*bodv. His legs are covered with what could be either a pair of long 
Roman bi-accae or long stockings that were called hosa. They are probably 
the former, since over these he is wearing an added pair of hosa, the tops of 
which can be seen turned ever the turned-down tops of his high soft leather 
boots. Whatever their name, hosa or braccae, they are made of cloth, and are 
cut and tailored to fit the legs quite closely. His cloak, an essential part 
of the costume, is worn indoors as well as out. 

The cloak shown is rectangular and of medium size, and is pinned on the right 
shoulder with a large brooch. Note the characteristic Byzantine decoration 
or. the edges of the tunic. The two little squares on tho lower front of his 
skirt are known as segmentae and are visible everywhere in Byzantine costume. 
If a beard, mustache, or both wore worn, they wore neatly trimmed. 


The woman is wearing a long-skirtod tunic just like the man’s, only longer. 
Over this she is wearing a kimono-sloevcd, shorter tunic taken from the Roman 
dalmatic. Tho two vertical stripes, which the Romans called clavi, were very 
popular. She has bound hrr hair up, probably in plaits; end is wearing a 
small box-liko headdress, vtiich is almost alvm ts accompanied by a veil that 
hangs down all around the head. Her shoes are simple ones of soft leather. 

Note all the jewelry and the rick colors. Byzantine dress made use of a 
groat variety of materials from tho Orient, and the ensembles are rich with 
color and jewels. 
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t for a few details in ornament and headdress, tho Emperor and his wife 
-d here might well be, just as are the man and woman in Plate 18, of 
pl ° we stern part of Europe. Tho man is wearing a long, tight-sleeved undcr- 
thc . V;C an H over it a heavily be jeweled, ornamented ovcrtunic or dalmatic* 
t f llC s cut on the pattern of a modern kimono, though it probably fastened 
* W %hc brek; or else was just pulled on over the head His hair is 
"bobbed" and his beard clipped short and well trimmed. On his head he wears 
° Id crown that is encrusted with uncut precious stones and has throe 
a trends of pearls hanging from it on each side. Notice the extremely char- 
S toristic trimming at tho neck raid horn of his dalmatic. Draped around his 
shoulders is tho pallium, a garment reserved only for nobility. Its develop¬ 
ment can be traced back directly to the imperial Roman toga. That toga be¬ 
came longer, narrower, and finally peculiarly shawl-like, when it was called 
the consular diptych. It was richly brocaded, and was stiff and formal. 

Later it became what wo see here—a long band about eight inches wide, very 
stiff lined and heavily jeweled. It was draped in various ways or else 
just worn around the neck and allowed to hang down. In this form it was used 
by eastern and western European kings as a part of their state robes. It 
still being worn by Orthodox and Roman Catholic priests. The Emperor’s 
sandals are made of fabric end richly ornamented with jeweled bands. 


is 


The only differences in the woman’s costume are the collar, the embroidered 
sleeves, the manner of draping tho pallium, and tho headdress. 


Since the collar was one of tho most important accessories of Byzantine 
costume, lot us discuss it first. It reminds ono of the Egyptian collars, 
and like many may have be.n made of leather, though heavy textiles or oven 
metals were used. It was always put on ever everything else and was always, 
liko all Byzantine garments, beautifully jeweled, embroidered, and deco¬ 
rated. The Empress has put her hair up much as the average Roman matron 
did, and she is wearing a turbaned crown made of metal and cloth, all richly 
colored and jeweled. Her pallium seems somewhat wider and longer than her 
husband’s and is, therefore, somewhat more elaborately draped. Her wide 
sleeves have boon elaborately embroidered, although her shoes arc compara¬ 
tively unornamentod. Notice that there are no heels on the shoos, or any 
definite shaoe to the toe. The toe usually followed the natural shape of 
the foot or else was slightly pointed- 
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_ shcW n here present several new va 
figures sh crown which, like the 

men IS we -I A 6 , _ _ ~rv1 rt 


varieties of Byzantine ces- 

H. m n-e>“* — „ crown wnicn, us-o chc one on Plate 19, is really 

The m an is wearing- jeweled gold band and has the usual 

^•JSwth of the ft J H is tunic is a typical garment worn by 

0X1 ? ftrands hanging ov^r to or a little below, the 

‘“ 0 n of the ^i s Hn oitior side cf the skirt. These 

£ee* 14 15 S ?!v trimmS vdth heavy embroidery. The nook end the sho “^” 
Sits are usually trimmcQid^rcd, ^ thc contor of the skirt is ornamented 

arc also bcauti dccorc . t ion known as scgmontac. The tunic is girale 

2* l thong or ribbon of some sort. 

. is paring the hosa or stocking. Very probably they are gar- 
On his legs he is Thoy W ore probably cut to fit the log and care- 

terod up under ^ c ^ C tights y , ould l ivo the same effect. The shoes are 
fully tail-r • de oithor of soft leather or cloth, his cloak is a 

simple in. ®^5ngulerApiece of weel made ornate vdth a red lining to suit 
voluminous P ard with a pearl-trimmed brooch and two square in- 

the tastcs c _ , d y. r or patterned material. These insets wero called tablions 
afoS with Se segmentae, are the most typical of Byzantine costume 

decorations. 

- “ntr^°jp r ; “ s 

f-S a llo^ JIhat smaller them the man's rnd without the toblions, 
rt"h loom to have been restricted to the men's cloaks. 

Her hair has been done up in an Oriental manner and trimmed rith pearl 
strands . On top of the thick roll of hair J»e has pets'id a , 

The long strands cf jewels, hanging over her sheuldcrs, can jcwelod 

or part of her headdress. Over her ensemble she has put cn the h.avy jc ^ 
collar. Notice her bracelets and thc lavish use ei jo^c j % 
stiff formal materials# 

Byzantine dress is Oriental, heavy, and very fonnal. Deep colors -nd n 
materials give a wealth and grandeur to thc costume that not m.ny other 
periods can match. 
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shown here are those of a kin^ and queen. The king might be 
jhe two t Frenc h king of the 10th Century A.D., or a later king, 

Charlemagne,^ 

in the Middle Ages did not change much over a period of years. 
since costum ^ the Qy Zan tine dress are the costumes shown. These were 

,tice how ^ w ^ 0 ru i e d in v/estern Europe at the time; the other, among 

'worn among P ¥ eastern Europe in what has been called the Byzantine era. 

people who nv 

^ - s we aring a long tunic cut vory full and elaborately decorated at 
kin => C ould either be wearing a jeweled collar such as Byzantine 
p ^ em ^ 0 ro or else his tunic is elaborately jeweled and embroidered at the 
^ Wle i S e. He has girdlod tho tunic with a long narrow belt which could have 
lock in ^ ma terial or leather and ornamented with a series of red dots, 
■£vh>r oainted on or attached. His shoes are the same as worn by Byzantine 
* tlomen and his crovm is of heavy gold set with uncut precious stones. The 
' f faceting or cutting and polishing goms was unknown at that time. His 
Eoak is a voluminous, semi-circular, lined garment either apoliqued (that is, 
P . 0 n strips of other material) or embroidered along the edges. It is held 
on by a cord running through two eyelets on the upper chost. By pulling the 
F cord hanging down on his right side, ho could pull tho cloak together at the 
rthroat. This was a common way of fastening cloaks in those days. His long 
lhdr and beard woro not unusual on kings and emperors, though thoy wore not 
common. He is holding tho sceptre and. orb # symbols of his sovereignty. 


The quoon is wearing the samo type of cloak and shoos. Her tunic has extreme¬ 
ly wide sleeves...very common after 1200 A.D. The tight fit was probably 
achieved by wrapping her body in strios of linen and lacing her tunic for 
kirtlo, as it was sometimes called) up tho back.' Her girdle is very typical 
of the Middle Ages. It is a wide, tight-fitting* jeweled and ornamented 
band whose ends cross in the back and arc brought around the front. Attached 
to each end of the bolt is a lon 0 plait of silk that is knotted loosely in the 
front. This belt appeared about 1100 A.D., and was worn only by noble ladies 
on state occasions. 


Over her hair that has been plaited (maybo she even added seme artificial hair 
in order to make it longer) and wound with a ribbon, she is wearing a linen 
veil that hangs down behind h-r shoulders. She, too, is wearing a crown 
a simple gold coronet sot with precious uncut jewels. Her headdress and 
girdlo are typical of tho period and also of western Europe. She is carrying 
an illuminated manuscript. Printing had net yot been invented. 

Since they are both rulers their costume is naturally of richer materials and 
more highly colored than tho ordinary person’s vrould bo. Deep jewel-likc 
colors and heavy luxuriant materials from the East characterize the king’s 
s^-d the queen’s ensemble. 
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. turo i s wearing a costunc somowhat liko the woman’s 
woman in Jfc^ is not a noblewoman and is therefore dressed loss 
•Jfit in Plato 21* Sh ot be socn because of the cloak, is prob- 

5SS. Her hair, though in thc back into a bag called eras- 

ably P ort ? d of headdress appeared m thc 13th Century. 

This typ^ 

tunics. The under one has long,, fairly tight sleeves 
Cho i s wearing f linen. Her ovcrtunic or mcntlo has wide sleeves, is 

JJ d is probably madc d f ^ bc , rdors eithor app ii qu od or embroidered. She has 
goocwhnt shorter, with a largo rectangular cloak worn over her head and 

Elders much's'"^ R^an womenwore their pallas. Her shoes are simple 
SSISt coverings. 

ttfniccl Western European of the fiddle Ages. It wrs own for 
Tho man is a typic-l • t worr a simp i 0 fillet, such as the man shown 

non to go barohea c - "Bobbed" hair also was common. Some men 

h -' r0 f! did this mn tnd cloon-shaven focos «oro the rale, 

wore it even - homespun garment. It is short, since he seems 

His tunic is a snmplc 1 ^ 0Vcr P thc head, therefore it is cut large at 

to be a young m n. P Qnc oioce with tho bedy. Tho two linens run- 

the neck. Tho slccv . hem -re a reminder of thc Reman influence, 

^".^"anss^dln^rand Byaantino aast»c Tho bolt probably 
fastons cn the side. 

rar^traps^CLf sh^ 4 

instep and buttoned - a rare manner of perfecting the fit „vc P 

and foot. 

During this period, materials included leather, linen, Joel, ^nd various 
types of homespun. Silk and brocade were also used. Rather gey colors an 
patterns were known, as con be seen by studying all the places c ° '* 

Ages series. 
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shown here are those of typical upper middle class people of the 
jhe figu 1 " 63 woir an is wearing a simple kirtle, or tunic, probably of 

l2t h oent^y* ' o th e r material could have been used. It is very simple, 
wool. a fe i r dle around her waist to trail on the floor in a slight train 

falling fr °~‘ gxtra p 0r tion of material trailing behind, on the floor.) Its 
(that i s » ^ ^ narrowing down to the v/rist and its simple V neck along with 
,leevos a *" e hem c d^es is trimmed with a simple geometric pattern, possibly 
..fleevo^an^ ^ thread. She is wearing soft, long-toed shoos that roach 

jfthc ankles. 

ddross of the woman is typical (like the man's hcod) of medieval times. 
J* 9 f is^oarted in the middle, plaited and then coiled over oach oar. If 
1 hai r was not long enough she used artificial hair much as girls did 
the carlv 20 th century, to puff their hair over their ears. The strip of 
if that passes under her chin fastens on the crown of her head. This was 
fclod a barbette (from the French word barbe or beard.) It was worn with a 
Stiffened high band of linen worn like a crown, and probably was a development 

of the fillet. 

Jho infant is wrapped in embroidered swaddling bonds. Y/hcn it becomes older 
it will dross exactly like its parent. 


Tho 
Her h 

• woman's 


The man is v'caring several garments that have not been pictured in the ether 
plates of the Middle Ages costume, but before doscribing them lot us take 
account cf those garments wo nave seen before. He is wearing a short under- 
tunic that shews at his wrists. Over that he has put on a long, wido-sloovod 
ovcr-tunic. Around his waist he wears a leather bolt from which lungs a 
pouch. Through the openings of his shoos con bo seen green hose mado and worn 
oxactly like those on Plato 23. The last garment tc do seen on an earlier 
plate, is the hood. This is a little more elaborate than that worn by the 
archer on Plate 23 but basically it is the same garmont. Mctico how it fits 
'the face and covers tho upper body in a short cape. This cape was called the 
gerget, since it protected the throat, which in French is gorge. The name 
comes from a section of a suit of armor which also was callod the gorget. 
Obscrvo, toe, the long streamer of tho cowl, ablest like a stocking cap. This 
was characteristic of the hcod. As years went by it became oven longer and was 
thrown over the crotch of tho arm. This long point was called the liripipe. 


The man's shoos are made of soft leather or some other seft material. Tho cut¬ 
out portion over the instep as well as the long point are common character¬ 
istics of shoes cf tho Middle Ages. The point became longer in the 14th 
contury. Notice that the point is not directly in tho center cf the shoo but 
•corns to bo a continuation of the big toe. Tho slight trick of medieval 
■ cobblers mado shoos extremely comfortable. 

Th.- k 

I ^k-rrnont worn ever the tunic was called a super-tunic - In this period 
[ w ~ s slr ~wn in many different varieties. The cno worn by this man is very 
K is a long piece cf wool with a hole in the center, for tho head, 
f' r its rectangular shape it is very much like tho Old Reman paonula* 
~8i-r S Wwrn traveling and warmth and was often fastened together at oach 
r • It was put cn before the hcod* 
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_ th0 pecplo of the fcurtocnth contury is probably mere familiar 
dross • ^ ‘ than thc ,t cf the majority of periods, because it is in these 

jjost c * u Cinderella and her Prince Charming, and all the fairy tale folks 

,tunes thu 

r oprcsente-* 

of lavish use cf color. The people wore on their dress the 


fho P c 


riod lS 


one 


-like colors they used so beautifully in the tall arched 
r V l^s winders cf their cathedrals. Common people were more simple 

[itained S 

-lorful forms of the gay hued garments of the gentlefolk. 

ppd l eS£ Ck 

I garment of the early part of this century was worn, in slightly dif- 
Ttic ffial ^ 0 p nS , by beth the men and the women It was called by the French name 
f* ron hordic ;» Due to the* improved methods of weaving materials, the fabrics 
^^r°jBu'ch finer than in the previous century and the cote-hardie was a very 
Kccful", unusually becoming dress. 

■ C ote-hardie hugged the body tightly to the waist, then fell in a loose 

skirt. The women’s skirts wore invariably long, while the men were them 
Ev where from knes- to ankle length. The sleeves covered the upper arm tight- 
Eto the elbow, then fell in a loose unclosed sleeve which revealed the long, 
buttoned sleeve of the undertunic. The garment was eencrallv wem un¬ 


fitted, buttoned 
belted. 


the lady on our plate is wearing a long green woolen cote-hardie with an em¬ 
broidered border on the hem. She is lifting it to shew her undertunic cf 
elaborate fcrccade which also shews as an undorslceve. Most probably the rest 
of the undergarment, which is not likely ever to show, is of a plrinor, less 
oostly material. Her long sleeve ends arc lined with silken material of a 
contrasting colcr. As was proper for a married woman she has covered her head 
and throat with a white linun gerget and wimple. The gerget and wimple might 
be mado of two pieces of linen or one largo piece folded so as to lock as it 
docs hero. The gerget is that part that covers the neck and shoulders. It 
is probably fastened to the hair ever each ear. Its name comes from tho 
French word gorge which means threat. The wimple is merely a veil that is 
worn exactly as shewn here on this middle class woman This headdress has 
survived until the present time in the costumes of tho nuns - many orders of 
which were started at this time. It was considered immodest for anyone but 
▼ory young girls to leave tho head uncovered, end or rang erne nts like the gcr- 
8®t and wimple were worn by most matrons. 

pwo man in the dark rod cote-hardie which is slit up the front is wearing a 
■Jw capo tc which has been attached a hcod. In cold or rainy weather ho 
C hood up and wear it either ever or under his felt fur-trimmed 

s undertunic cf light brown homespun shows only an undorslceve, 

^ l0U §n it is a full longth garment, worn for warmth. 

^Bd^must men were clean-shaven during this period, a short beard 

aoro fo a " no we f° sometimes worn. The hair was cut off about the jaw line, 
was wc-r Gonvcn * oncG sake- than as a matter of style; later in tho period it 
do nie rC h^ ? n k er9 usually curled. The man here, v.ry likely a well-tc- 
Later this^* ^ WGar ^ n & so ^i simple, leather shoos with pointed toes, 
lined. ^ Cln ^ become more and more exaggerated. The shoes are often fur- 
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Those 
If the 
out the 


.. r iv noriods of our history wore exactly the seme type of 
Children in others and mothers. There was no thrill in dressing 

*?JiS tr the little girls of the fourteenth century, because they 
Slike mother , th , t wry . The little boy on this plate wears a small, 

Zto alwcy % hluc'undcrtunic covered by a sleeveless br vm cctc-hc.rdie. His 
long-sl° cVod ’ l cthor lcng to run about and play in, so his mother has tucked 
e0 tc-hardic 1 ‘ front under his belt and pulled, it up out of his way. 

tho ends of p of sarins long-skirted garments during the Middle Ages 

this wa s a His ‘ uttlc logs arc covered with close-fitting tan hose, whic 
•Dd later* “ S J; ,, ,, arn ont like a eontio-waist, which ho wears beneath his 
oro laccc- to 7 '" gis^shocs made of soft leather are small replicas of his 

hluc undcrtunic. 

father's. 

• thn nl"tc has very well fitted lcg-covcrings called hose. 

** strong elastic cloth and fitted to his legs with scams. 

ar6 ° U f th •*log was net ideal, the hose wore often padeed to fill ou 
fero of the 1 6 . di bocame shorter the hose became longer and bettor 

tS-: A C-rc also inco,; to an uni ornament, just as the little boy's 
Btt The hose arc made Him stockings, separately, not an one garment li„ 
arC ‘ " Ki<= shoe' 5 arc sinrnlo soft leather with the elongate^ pointed l.J* 0 e 
rr 8 chJacSristic of tho fourteenth century. The main b arment is a largo 
i^letlano! It is made like a modern poncho - a large cval-shapod piece of 

wool- oHth^^sp^ -£ 

SL"f trimming was frequently used for 

M Mt^iU-boa hat! ZXXr is 
cut Simply, probably with bangs like these of the little boy. 

Tho woman in the plate is wearing an ensemble typical of the_ time . Her main 

garment (what would today to called \ dress) is merely a cminin- _ * 

the surcoto, a garnent worn over tho cotc-hardio. foticc l s ci g . 

and tho manner in which the ends arc cut in points over. c i .n..s. -.e 

sleeves buttoned uc to the elbow just as the man's. This gr.rmcn. xS 
buttoned ue the back. What Ireks like pockets are really fur-trimmed slits, 
openings to enable her to get at her oursc which hangs from an un cr e ir .c. 
These ilits were called "fitchcts.” The fur trimming tied around her uoper 
arms and hanging to below her knees were called "tipccts, ornamen a - ni: "- 
that wore a development of the wide cuffed sleeves, as scon cn Plate 


Her cloak was a plain circul: r garment that was ’worn alike by men <_n.. .fomon* 
It w^s fastened bv t\\ r c cords drawn throu^li holes. A stui.y chc p*c uro *vi 
give one an idea as tc how they work. Her hat was almost like her husbana s. 
The hairdress was a pretty arrangement formed by plaiting the hair and then 
coiling it in a bun over each car. This type of headdress gave way later m 
the century to the elaborate jeweled boxes known as the reticulated hoa .- 
fross (Plate 27). Her shoes were the same as her husband's. 
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tha rcS ult of the oarlior trend toward more f-itted gar- 
M ,. pjate we s - ! t ,_h C rdic has become much shorter, and fits him almost 

Tho man' 3 c ^' sk ^ n4 it is very simple in cut, though probably padded 
* jr !l'soly aS h:s , °J -vo the dosired shape to the figure. Tho hoso have become 
thcrc ^JLtimuS, during the latter part of tho century, knitted - 
ant 1 - '^ U ch more neatly than did the seeming. 

e . s ' th ~‘ 

I foot, but fastened under the instep with a strap. Somo¬ 
va eft-n hac ; ^ I'- dth roinforcod soles and could bo worn without shoes. 
||a»s tnoy ho- ^ jyis" become longer and more pointed. Ho wears his hair 
; viously, and since not overyono is bcrn with curly hair, and 

lcr. = - r tr : n fraJl illuminated manuscripts and tapestries of the four- 

1 Vl ^'^ r . v hcw a ii the men with curly hair, wo suppose that many arti- 
t. ccrt ^ d their long hair. This non wears a good example of a popu- 
lieiolly ' ijarrcr .t, in which tho alternate colors were divided 

1 3 *V l ° ** \ hc middle. Such a 0 armcnt was called "particolored" or 

hy * 1 « nC pcrh*-s in all uses at this time, "pied" ensembles had a heraldic 
V i; • -whibh means that certain color combinations and symbols shewed 

E^iftrer’s*ranlc, family, origin, etc. Eventually, tho tied ensemble re- 

only ir. servants' livory (the jestor, for example was a family retain- 
""V"' -, c pied piaor woro this pied ensomblo. 


K 8 wcll as women wore jewelry extensively. Most of it wrs worn merely as 
Boer tion, but some o<* it was symbolic. The lowest chain on this gontlomen's 
Bock is tho cellar of the Golden Fleece, showing that he is a knight of this 
cr 'er. Both he and the lady show by the richness of their dress that they 
|r« of the noble class. Tho gold linked gem-studded belts that both wear 
- r . .iso signs of their high estate. Notice the girdle is worn down on the 
hits. It serves no useful purpose, unless it is to support a dagger; but all 
acbl. people were it and it is as typical a garment of the century as tho 
e't:-hardic. 


This lr.dy .ns concealed her rolls of hair - very likely worn as the woman in 
Plotu 26 werrs hers - in what is called a "reticulated headdress". On tho 
Slate one side of this headdress can be very clearly seen. In form it is 
like a half cylinder. It is mado of metal and studdod with jewels. The por¬ 
tion of her head not hidden by these cago»liko arrangements is covorod by a 
thin veil sonotimes longer than the shoulder. 


fhis I- .’.y wears the more tightly fitted cote-hardie with an all-over design 
ccnventionalizod castle. This design was probably takon from her family 
f arms. Over her cote-hardie she wears a sleeveless elaborately fur- 
g*onod sup'.r-cotc-hardie. This garment could scarcely have been worn for 
■Brv - * S arm ^‘°^ es meet in tho center with only tho band of ermine, a 
•hirt uso " tur , showing at tho top. Tho very full extremely long 

^▼ided i"* 10 Su P er "°°be-hardio is quartered, that is tho front panel is 
hack i^ ~ ?■**» both vertically and horizontally, makin e , four sections. The 
* or treated in tho same manner. Sometimes these four sections 

•cch !e ;: ; U -- h c °l° r » os is the man's cote-hardie. In this case, however, 
fer.at - .; r ?" S a '’•IWoront heraldic design on it. These designs had dif- 

b* 1 cances and like the castle design on her cote-hardio, undoubt- 


y Ca » c tram the dx 

Hlstcrv r\+ r» 


sign on her family coat of arms 
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r-i".v lived very late in the fourteenth century and 
H jeoslo in th ^ s hionablcs who wo re up to the minute in their styles. 

_ 

re * * 




. flour ’“ C ’ho S shoulc’o*r of his cotc-hardio has a small scalloped cap 

Kbdc :rns. r this comas a full, gathcrod, hanging slcove, made 

mm»* rcr ~' w ; s -ft material *ith a da 23 cd son odgo. A third sleeve preb- 

ic shows at the wrist. The coto-hordie is waisted with 
l^ortunic sn ; / _- Thc man ron 

fton seen on pictures 
which rec.ch.cs to 

vfr-rr. with ban 0 s. His hose are varicolored, thc one has 
^ cth.r is slain. This is perhaps a remnant cf thc pied costume. 

^■Kes^aro rrcbably cf*cloth with leather soles. 

L Ir -v -.as on a houppolan’c, an early form cf thc garment which was so gon- 
■n, ... — in the next contrary (the 15th). It is pleated, full skirtoe, and 
■ton- usually with a train. There is a more detailed description of tho 
ELilV ocean- anying Plate 28. Thc V shaped neckline is typical of the 
t-eri- • : is usually very low. Often, as is shown here, it is filled m 

^■an u ne’er ament cr a somi -transparent bib effect, lho sleeves are vciy 
IE tn- -ribably arc drawn completely over tho han ts in cold weather. 


Hp baft*’dress is very similar to tho style of the next century. It was 

tho French name ’Vanin." Sinc^ the head was always completely cov- 
thc wen on shaved all thoir hair off# Over the head was worn a thin 
which often hun^ cut over tho face* Thc actual hat was a lon^; 

•Mt sr.a , uade cf a material much like what we now call buckram and covered 
Bth cl:*::.. Thv part that fitted on the head was always trimmed with a lar^e 
H* of vclvot that come up in a "oint in front and covered the sides and 
neck with what wore called " fa 11s." Tho small circle of velvet 
ickir. out on tho forehead was used to pu±l the henin forward since it had 
t slip backward. At the oeak of the henin is attached a long 
n**lng transparent veil. 


B,t:r v cf Ccstum- 
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•-wn here was vorn in tho l&to 14th or early 15th century. It 
costume fp' -oriod when kin b s were fi^htint, amonj, thonsclvc-s, and against 

Times were dangerous, exciting and adventurous 


^ I, , 

w^ s . . 


*»«» lity cburcb 

■ “fj«tu.0 exemplify- 

at th- 

arin' a typical ensemble of the period. What looks like a blue 
TV r/Jjr * * 5 -utcr°garnent called a houppelande. It fits the body close a- 
^css i s " st then falls in a skirt, usually to the ground* though now 
r , - tflc “shown here, to only slightly below the kn^os. Its characteristic 
&\C t: n ' " the h igh collar, wide sleeves and the series of pleats, front 

features ar- on °thc plate, reaching above and below his girdle. 

back as seen 

I is cu t in the manner of the preceding century and he is wearing a 

nus tache. Later in the 15th century men were clean-shaven. On his 
■RTis wearing a chaperon - a typical headdress of the 15th century. 

developed from the hood by putting the face-opening on the head, 
■Lit^inr ur the gorget and winding tho whole thing around with the liri^ipe. 
cha'crcn shown hero has its liripime untwisted, thus givin L a somewhat 
idea of what happened* Eventually the chaperon was sewn together 
** Vt cn like a hat, saving the man from havin,. to fuss around with the 
^>d"an^ lirieipo every time he wanted to wear a chaperon. This one pictured 
f r jxanple, is very probably sown. 


Althcu ;h the hese look exactly like those on earlier latcs, they are somo- 
fhat different. By tho 15th century, hose were made in one piece with a seat 
tc tr.cm, like modern trousers. They were no longer separated leggings. 

Hong the v/aistline of tho hose is a series of holes that corresponds to a 
similar row of holes along the bottom of an undergarment (either the former 
cou-r.ardie or a short ccat-likc garment called the doublet. Its long, 
ti^ht, fur-trimmed sleeve can be scon cn tho man's left arm.) Tho hose and 
the up ..or garment were laced together by what were called "points" - small, 
act l-tipped laces much like our modern shoo lacos. This system of faston- 
l&t c aments together with "points" lastod for the ensuing two hundred years. 
As long pointed shoes were known as poulaines, supposedly because they came 
Poland. Such a shoe, with a point at front and back and a long toe, 
wts common at this time. 


I woman, like the man, is dressed in a typical headdress and gown of the 
; tur y* Her headdress, because of its shape, is called the "buttor- 
j * * - is made of linen draped over a wire framework rjid covers the hair. 

1400»- * pr ° bably v °l ve ^i £ material that became very popular during tho 

Wrht-f‘ t-^° W0I7iants version of the houppelande. Its long flcwin_. train, 
flet pleated bodice and largo V opening are common features. Tho 

•QuWo • i 1 r rcac ^ n L almost to the girdle is made of ermine. Grey 
Pchea^r 8 a ^ S ° consi< * er ©d aristocratic. The commoners used rabbit, fox 
IKoti- clan" 1 - U f S * T bc Wlf ~ e * voluminous sleeves were popular on the woman's 
br:i Joroid . ^ 10n ^ wa s turned back ever the- arm a highly decorative om- 
bk those rf^K - was often revealed. The sh^os the woman is wearing resem- 
-o man, but have slightly smaller points. 

1 ^ oc °ration at that time were rich and handsome. 


fduti f 5armc ££l 


Cutting the 

- n L) conti"" Square * circular or leaf-like trimmings (dagging or 
-ly usc^P. n ^u nUCC \^ rcm ITCvio^s period. Colors and jewelry wore 
trirjr 4 i n ° rec * , .6 rocn end blue shewn here were favored, along with 
^ ical oaciotr^ oribroic ' Gr y- The pattern cn the man's houppelande is a 
«>< C al l-cver design of the period* 

r ^ 
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on this plate is We& ^ i if n d e C ° t The R high collared the peculiar 
L £h :^ri sties from houppel ^ of the longer houppelande. 

5d* it «1H be re °^d a'ain Ld again throughout the next 200 years 

ft ‘«\rill *> e recognized b * ^ the body but nar row down to 

£• •*•£*! sleeve." ®ey are J^ter of each sleeve is a large opening 

lSL.r^ **• * ‘ iso ” 

|t£»h through^i^f garments especially on outer garments. 

. . nn is wearing the same type of garment the man on 
*,r tr.e houppelanS - that is a doublet or gipon, as it 

P *• i* rs* his *— 

. this case to resemble a turban, and the long pointed 
Tbt f'Jpi^/n^ioal ensemble of the early 15th century. 

i ucmpI stvlc of houppelande. Notice how it 

a, woman is wearing a much more tho ^und. The high fur lined 

Is pl.a* d at the waist f the hcad and was probably stiffened 

War fits closely ar0 ^l* hC 0R her houppelande are known as angels 

Khwiro or v;halobone. The resembled wings. From a comparatively 

Er.Sr-y^Sn^ into : trl 

E: :^t4 u ^ s ™^p:":3: le N::: ss^ edges * hC r s ieevo S 

been dagged. 

_ pu., ?o this woman's headdress is another 
■Aka the h.addross on the woman on Plate . heart-shaoed or horn hcad- 

Kon style of tho period. This one is fSm a heart shape 

i drts-. It was made by building up and padding .ho hair covorod 

K its widest part high on the back of the head. This ^ape vas cover 

Eth ail sorts of things - nets, veils, linen kerchiefs roundels and some 

■Hi a barbottc. The woman is wearing a rather simple 
^Hpdross trimmed with a dagged linen scarf. 

■kticQ tr.. patterns shown here. They are large and cover the ina ^® ria ^ . 

Tho man's is probably damasked or stamped out on vclvu v 

■kro tnan likely embroidered. Stylized flowers, running vines, lozenges 
|((B*ctrio patterns, such as tho man on Plate 29 is wearing, com...on 

■**“ of the time. In addition to velvet, which was very popular, wools, 

^ 5 • taffetas and oven silks were all made frequent use of. 
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xu . e time wore a slightly different costume than the rest of 
Tta lians of ^his was so because of the climate or because of differ- 
5! .orld. Whether th to say; but Italian dress during the Middle Ages 

" * m temperament, slightly from, and influenced the dress of other 

*!' Jhe Renaissance did vary 

Entries. 


tfc, costume worn oy cut ^ length of garments that it differs. His 

' v. r jountr-os; * i on£: "bob" and he wears a variation of the Phrygian oon- 
h-ir is =<® bed in Q f fe it and later developed into the tall sugar-loaf 

St. : i$ ° ne 15 Tin a short cote-hardie to which his hose is fastened with 
B Hfc Vntioe the treatment of his sleeves. They are slashes and show 
•points* underneath. As can be seen on his left arm, this white under- 

■ W^ te fi^d out in a puff. This custom of slashes and puffs sproad all 
during "the next costume period. 

. , s cotc-hardio he is wearing a very peculiar typo of houppolande. It 

^ led a super-tunic with certain houppolande characteristics. What- 
**'.''* ^ it is a now appearance of the paenula type of outer garment. It 
'I" i "t^uiar gament with a hole in «, center for the head. This young 
lL ha5 his girdled in front, allowing the back section to hang like a cape* 
E «; able is completed by gauntlets. The bird on his wrist « a falcon - 
c bird used for hunting small fowl. Falconry was most popular during the 
l«n&issanco. 


the man is not very different from those of young men in 


the woman 1 s ensemble is typical Italian Renaissance and con be seen in various 
printings of the timo. During tho 15th contury women often shavod their foro- 
he.is. This young woman of Venice has shavod her hair in order to.move the 
hair-lino back but sho has not attempted to conceal her hair. It is \\orn 
Straight back and plaited to hang down the back in a v/rapped queue. This sty ~ 
indicates that she is unmarried. Sho is wearing a fillet, jewelry, and a situ. 
car. Trio low-necked bodice is another distinctive Italian feature. The sep^— 
ttXc skirt raid bodico arc other characteristic items to be noted hero# Tho 
•lccrc-s ar j very important since the following ora adopted this typo and usod 
they aro of different material from tho rest of tho outfit and arc made 
t;ens that fasten at the shoulder and elbow with points - like the man*s 
■otc and cote-hardio. They aro slashed to allow a white chemise or undor- 
^ z2 b° puffod out at tho openings. 

the fine materials, colors, and patterns in theso rich* gay Italian 

!^*«m1cs. 
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designer in Paris entertain a revolutionary idea 

»a a present day are ^ the garment completed within a week Pic- 

Id a ‘ he couxa. i.ttv _ countri 


* : ;.V a hS if newspaoers - in America as well as in other countries. 

Id be shown in ne p in Kew York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 

would be copie _-u^ rpnrrtrfnfttions 


there 


®^ fore i ont> there would be inexpensive reproductions 

J^hainltores" all over the country. 

.. -enturv things did not move so quickly. There were no 
m early 5 t o c'arry news, either of politics or fashions, as 

fa - $ 0 a style began in one country and spread very 

18 t° n n l to nation,*each country changing and modifying the fashion 
,-*ly fr® n ‘ U “ ther factor which slowed down the acceptance of new 
( is« extent. "J 0 The nobles had more or less expensive wardrobes, 

^L^and lower classes had few changes of dress. Clothes were 
K|the middle elder sister to younger but from generation to gen- 

dcwr- not oniy i*«“ 


..ieularlv true of the peasant or farmer types. They made their 
lb! SImselle*! They grew the wool, carded, spun, and wove it in their 
feU.H.1S «r= rough ud orudo. but strong and lasting, thoro. 
. suit of clothes might be worn by one man for many years, an- then 
kLr .-'•”« son who might in turn oass the garment on to his son. Fashions 
sSily ^d tended to be mixed. That is, a nobleman might be .earing 
„ --.—rinute model of the dress known as Henry VIII, a middle class 
iX r ; foir.g about dressed in the fashion of the late 15th century, while 
^EwMsant farmer might be wearing the early 15th or late 14th century 


■ ■ • ‘ • 


^■ko the typo of work done by the peasants, their clothes were simplifio 
Hfelens of the elaborate styles v/orn. For example the peasant woman s.iO'vm 
■this covered her head as modestly as did the node ladies, but far mor^ 
Maply, with a plain white scarf arrangement Her long grey sleeveless over 
^^■8 la tucked into hor waistband so that she can work more easily* The 
chosen arc typical of those generally v/orn by the lower classes. 


is dressed simply - more for a useful than a decorative life. His 
PJJJk caro, felt hat, and coif (worn for warmth) are unchanged in style from 
* Ages. The tan homespun sleeved garment is not much different 

• Kk! tUniC shown in Pl&te 23. The sleeveless green overtunic probably 
F y ct ilod a jerkin. Whatever its name, its simple construction (p^r- 
folt) can easily be seen. He has heavy woolen over-hose over 
hose and rough serviceable shoes made of green felt. ihu large 
was a common accessory for the lower classes and tho one shown 
►^cll be a relic of an earlier ora. 
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tfec 


zjA 
itfls* 


ists 

tr» 


lass couple wearing simple forms of the typical garment of 
m iddlc c . ' Thc costumes of this period were ovor-dccoratod, but 
VIII v ° rl ° ' worc a m oro simplo stylo, it is easier to study this 

middle cics 

n examp lc * 

t d white shirt, probably of fine linen, showing at the nock 
the shirt ho is wearing a rose colored garment called a 
J'T Cr dually among the higher classes, was of satin. Hore it 
ThlS ’lcss oxpensivo material. This garment may have had slocvos, 

'■ ^ h *° n ° s icevcs may have been sown into the outer coat. The high 
n the :ind t he better materials often forced people to use the showy 

w „hcrc they worc seen, and to piece the garment together undor- 
Kf Ul *h~-lcin homespun materials. Over the stomacher is worn the doublet, 
in tho doublet is wide, showing a considerable portion of the 

tv openi.-. 

^ The low neck of both stomacher and doublet were typical at that 
B^outhern countrios and the Netherlands. In England they were less 

reeling- 


■L doublet is a slcovolcss garment, close-fitting to the waist. It has a 
KLfun pleated skirt, usually reaching to just above tho knees. Sometimes 
Em ikir* to the doublet was separate from the actual garment and was called 
but usually it was attached. The coat this man is woaring gives 
^^Eroed shouldered squat effect that was so popular. The shoulders of the 
^Kiicro cut wide and often accentuated by huge puffed sleeves or, as in 
H||S ease, a wide fur collar. (Fur was much used as trimming by both men 
K|wor.:n.) The coat could bo either short or long. Tho short coat was 

r.oru generally worn; the long coat was worn mostly by the oldor men# 
■ tost has extra hanging sleovos of brocadod material, reminiscent of tho 
of the 14th century. 


their hair much shorter and were usually bearded. The hat this man 
E* 1 r - *ido platter-like brim divided in sections, and could have been 
tamed up as in the picture, or down. Usually it was mado of felt. 

wearing a simplo-cut heavy velvet dross. It fits closely to the 
• icn drops in a very full, many-pleated skirt. Her shirt shews at the 
tor shi^ °? en * n £ the l° n £ gathered sleeves. The frill at tho collar 

" forerunner of the ruff which become characteristic cf tho 
« 0CC ^°. a Elizabethan era. Tho lcosc sleeve which is caught together 
and left to hang long and open to display her fine linen 
I ttxre- ^ ° S t’ 6 rc * ce ful touch to her costume. Her head is covered with 
f® on piece and a black veil arrangement. 

)Q • i r 

Pk *at:ri -1 S ^C rC anc ^^ ler typical touch tc the Henry VIII outfit. Mado of 
Hf* the ^ wcrc extremely wide-toed. They were usually slashed 

Pto? wor 9 aS s ^ cwn here, to display either a colored lining or tho 
0 called "duck-bill 11 bccauso of their shapo. 
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HENRY VIII—PLATE NO. 34 


h hi her class than the two previous sets of Henry VIII 

t_ people o: r,uC ‘ ^ richer in color, more elaborate in design; and 

■ r in, „ir carmen''“ al 

It beret decorated with a curled ostrich tip. His fine 
onlv as a small frill at the neck above the rather unusual 
i *hir~- S ^ 0W ?,° 1 0 p his embroidered stomacher. His coat has the wide collar 
^■Sremely large puffed sleeves. His hose are better fitting than 
»l> r C3C era. They were made in one until about 1510, after which 

covered by two garments - an upper and lower hose or "stocks." 
' *" ’vere like small tight brooches - 'they became the trousers of the 

W. . though they retained the name "hose". The shoes for the men 
roun ded at the toe, generally slashed to show a gay color-d 
P* *1 *.; r - ’.. oe o evc rise to the name by which they were generally known, 

3. Slashing was a popular means of decoration. At first the 
^Ee real holes which lot the under-garment show through. Later the 

was supposed to be shewing through from underneath, was eithor 
edges of the slash or on top. In any case the effect was the same. 
Elian’s gloves are slashed. His doublet is belted and a small dagger is 
ttOR th be It • 


•v k - • n outfit characteristic of England at that time. 

^^HBfkirt is made of rich heavy v*lv<.t. This skirt is parted in the front 
Bihcv ar. elaborately brocaded underskirt, probably made of* h avy silk, shot 
threads. Her bodice is close-fitting, stiffened with bone stays and 
iitfUys tho fashionable arched neckline which is a development of the square 
^Eftoeklin:;. Her sleeves arc interesting and typical of most sluev^.s worn at 
tbx. She really wears three sots of sleeves; the first, tight fitting and 
Aa twad reaching about six inches down from her shoulder; tho second, an onor- 
full cuff draped back to hang from tho end of tho first sleeve to 
■oil over tho elbow. In this plate the hanging slcovo is made of heavy 
Hgold threads wevon into it, to form a diamond-shaped pattern. 


sleeve is of the same brocaded silk as the underskirt and reaches from 
to the wrist. It is open along one side and has boon closed here and 
geld brooches, allowing the linen shirt tc show through in puffs. 

• ‘ Jcw>l°rf^ S ^ Vr ^ co aroun( l Hor throat and comes through her bodice-front to 

och .which pins to hor bodice. Around her waist is a jcv/clod 
■ a long jowelcd pendant which hangs down in front. 

* aS ,, ^ coruie ^ headdress". This name comes from the stiff 
back°* ° n t, aroun( ^ Y -bich the rest of the olaboratc affair is 

«. b l a ck velvet and often hangs down in tho back instead of 

UP as this lady has hers. 


of C c 
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HENRY VIII—PLATE NO. 35 


. neople shown here are wearing the typical "gown" or long 
■ 0 , two elQer ^ r lod, a garment which remained a standard outer-covering 
coat of _ tn ^ r sons throughout the ensuing era. 

for cl3 er 1 

man's coat can be seen his white shirt with a gold em- 
•■-dern® ath ‘" ! ® anc j a i s0 his green stomacher. The embroidered slocvcs 
broidered cci show as his ri£h t arm comes through the first opening in 
of his stan ^‘ e sleeve i S lined with cream colored material. His left arm 
r;s coat. " e sleeve opening - which can be seen as a slit higher up 
is not thr0 ^ S but through the opening at the cuff end. Coats with slooves 
cn his arr. ” cou id be worn either way were called "armhole cloaks." 
like ',' a s> ion on these coats was copied from that of the Middle Ages. 

The sleeve slightly duck-billed shoes show only at the tips 

a^s conservative, c 

beneath his cloak. 


v j v, B c been cut SDade-shaped, straight across at the bottom. This 
His bear- ^ tic : jlarly characteristic of the Henry VIII ensemble. 

;‘' e . • an older man’s type of the one carried by the men on Plate 37. 

•/ rrflwn is shaped something like a beret and its brim consists of separate 
" S I -ct could be lowered or' raised. On the example shown here the flaps 
Eonlv on the side and back of the hat. Sometimes they ran all around 

the hat. 


The woman on the plate wears a simplified style of the kennel headdress 
worn bv the noblewoman in Plato 34. The white linen undercap has wide 
starched ends which stand out like small sails on either side of her h-ad 
Ov.r this starched linen cap she has draped a large piece of black velvet 
Basicclly it is the same headdress as the one in Plate 34. 


Her bodice top is rounded, a fashion offectod by elderly women and romi-^ 
r. is cunt of the previous era. The coat has a small form of the usual puffed 
sleeve, and is full and floor length. It is fur-lined with the same fur 
as is on the collar# 


A complete collection of examples of costume of this period is contained in 
*• paintings of Chirlandajo, Raphael, Memling, Holbein, Carpaccio, Durer, 
and their contemporaries. Holbein, because of the* extensive portrait gallery 
he left behind, is probably the best knovm painter of the timo. Hans Holbein 
a Dutchman but was appointed official court painter to tho court cf Henry 
V HI, He left paintings of Henry VIII, five of Henry's wives, of Thomas More, 
-r&srr.us, and others of the court nobility. 

Ihis was a period of rich, heavy color lightened by paler colors used in trim- 
ain S* The nobility used rich, heavy silks, satins, taffetas, metallic cloths 

velvets. 
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. mlt ^ich the Henry VIII type of costume actually prevailed 
period thr°ugho^ o ^ Henry V III reigned for thirty-six of those years 
r ' c ^om about }^° development of this type of costume was at its height. 

*1] kins whl J® r fyi public* life that calling the period by his name serves 

He le f, 3U a h vivid picture to mind. 

+ broad-shouldered and fat and the costume of the day accentuated 
u.-jv *' aS shor ^’ . as Henry VIII costume with its short, broad coat tended 

552 V style SSL” “She figure. The large, triangular fur collar und 
to Shorten the ^ ff0d sleeves gave an extremely broad-shouldered eifoct. 
tr.-l P uffe J s a ^ clothing and the general line of the ensemble produced the thick 

^appearance. 

• 4- rn has been drawn from a contemporary portrait of Henry VIII. He 
P ^i brilliant and broadly contrasting, colors which Henry preferred. His 
*- arS th V o ti,ht yellow-orange velvet, lined in dark rod satin, and 
* hort L b ie. His stomacher is gray satin with black braid appliqued m 

ccli tre - . it T-^ite satin shows through the small slashes, and many 

d ° Si f‘ S H va b!en !ewi on to further embellish the garment. His white shirt 
4; we Is have thread collar. His doublet is of beautifully brocaded dark red 
ha£ 1 . 6 ." 1 Sbroidered at the hemline in gold thread. The sleeves of his ^ 
licmachor show a continuation of tho white satin slashes and jewel treatment. 

- Kinr’s hose are white. Ho personally affected tho stylo of wearing white 
hos They are gartored below the knees by simple bands. Often the ^arte 
Lc J»tc with bo., of ribbon ond Jewels added. Tho_tt.». «r. 
they have tho pointed, slightly turned-up toos o, the medieval shoe., but ar 
reader at tho front and have slashes like tho later duck-billed shoes. 

T.-.is was an extremely bojcwclod period. Many rings wore worn; some timos^as many 
as throo on a finger. There wore some rings called 'second-joint rings.. ‘ 

rule tho setting was massive and the jewel enormous. The best of taste in jcvol 
display in those days might be considered the height oi vulgarity c ^ay» 

Hcevily jowcled chains such as Henry is wearing were common and g-n ra ^ ru 

■-ich more ornato than this one. 

* r -c King's hat has a small borot-like crown and a stiff turned-up .brim ornament¬ 
ed with ribbons, jewels, and a curling ostrich plume. The small stool on which 
H-r.ry has his foot is an example of Tudor furniture. The hooded bird on his 
* r - s * is a falcon. The spert of hunting with theso birds was still as highly 
in favor as it had been in the Middle Ages. 
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HENRY VIII--PLATE NO. 37 


. +Vie Germans went to extremes in their dress. From head to 
this p 5fed, slashed, beribboned, be jeweled, and befeathered. 


_ ''ere pictured present a typical example of the Germanic 
_ he two costunes * P figure on the left is an upper classman in ordi- 

•^.lelaborateness. Th 6 rear view of the He nry VIII short 

£j W J it swun 6 trm a Mr. or lass olo.. fitting shower-length 

co&t " sh ° . n of his shirt shows above his coat, which is uncollarert. 
yoke- The n-iii. fron the shoulder to the elbow, and arc ornamented with 

The sleeves ar^ bQWS> Below the largo puffed sleeve of the coat hangs a 

r T sleeve - this was probably never usod as a sleeve, but merely 
forr.ali& cd "6 sleeve of his stomacher shows from the elbow to the 

as a dec ?^ elaborate applique of green braid on the gray sleeve. He has 
wri»*. W1 S ^ ®ches called "hose." These are "panod" -a form of decoration 

jaiee --"S w slashing. The elongation of slashes on the main garment 

‘"‘iCrrHis shoos arc the duck-bill typo. His 
f°rme d £ a sor t of skullcap, and in his hand ho carries a beret 

he f d . C ^«iafhod to correspond with his garment. He wears around his neck 
•jJ 1 ” jeweled chains so generally worn by mon of rank. Notice that they are 

worn over the- coat. 

' n «n on his right is a soldier - though one might wonder how he managed to 

5 a very active one in such a fancy garb He wears a mustache as did many 

wldicrs Fis hat is a wide stiff-brimmed felt trimmed with a jeweled brooch 
lon r curling ostrich feather. His hair is longer than was customary. 

Hia dress seems complicated by reason of the amount of slashing, but funda- 
: nZ.lv it consists of a shirt, a stomacher, a doublet with no skirt and 
hosu or trousers. The shirt is plain and white, tied with ribbon. The _ 
stomacher is large in proportion to the doublet and nas diagonal slashes in 
it. His doublet is not very wide and is likewise ornamented with diagonal 
slashes. The sleeves have been paned and tied around the arm several times, 
making a puffed offset. His hose arc stripod, and arc further ornamented by 
long, strips of ribbon sown in puffs regularly do^m the leg* His Seochi.^s 
arc gaily striDed, his shoos aro the regulation duck-bills# On his rig 
leg nc wears a lccthcr kneaguard slashed to a point where one wonders ho\, 
effective it would bo as a protection# He has placed riobon bows vh^rev^r 
his dress seems to him too plain, and has also hung a dagger and ^n orna 
rental tassel from a cord around his waist# 
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ELIZABETHAN—PLATE NO. 36 


- asant sccno presents a picture of simplicity. Bocauso 
^| ( glii-- :tr " t y the lower classos retained many styles of the pre- 
ef-‘ raI ’ :C e o them horo on the woman who certainly docs not present 

Hit*'**’ ~ Elizabethan appearance. The coif seen benoath the hat 

K| 0 har&c*--:'-S“ ^ was gQ ^cj-actoristic of the Middle Ages. (See Plato 

worn vrith littlo or no distension, is distinctly Henry VIII 
c particularly true of the collars and cuffs, although 
I, quil - t0 ^0 particular period. Her hat is a masculine soft felt 

' "it too. is characteristic of no era. 

||he th. apron, xt ^ * 

Bl. Qrc more typical of, and could just as oasily belong to the 

iho little girl wears a Tudor headdress and except for the 
H 5 %uff and shoulder wings is dressed oxactly like the woman. 

boy has the usual Elizabethan pompadour - with the long hair 
K gtrei^ht back off the forehead. The rest of his costume is almost 
^Ctly lik. th't of thv, man on Plato 39 oxcopt for tho modest nock ruff 
Kjeft felt shoes. The doublet with the shoulder wings and shirt tabs, 
Cb or.r t.io Venetian slops, was probably the most popular masculine 
Ejstsitl of the entiro Elizabothan ora. 
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"ictured here nrc. wo: ricostumes designed from contemporary 
fir-' ^e mr-n's outfit is that of an explorer of* noble rank. 

BScth-'S ?c T trC 0 f tho upper classes. In this garb both mig,ht well appear 

i S C-lSO Oi x - 


» 1 * _ 

Cb * r 

^ ** QU'. r * 




. a S oft, bonnet-like hat with tho crown gathorod onto a 
* S ^^hc band is of leather and holds a small ostrich plume* Kis 
r: ~ # - ' mustache show the typical cut of his era His doublet, 

f satin (though a loss brilliant material would do just as 
pr; on tho usual lines. Only the sleeves arc visible here. Notice 

r..- a v,lde upper am to a normal wrist. Over his doublet he 

■ip th ^the-r jerkin. It is a garment worn over tho doublet for 

yath tho exception cf being sleeveless it is cut on exactly the 
* • ° 8 # cs ^ho doublet, i.o.j it is padded full in tho chest and tapers down 

yrr\ pointed waist. The collar conus up very high in tho back, holding 
** t ;; rchcd embroidered, linen cellar high up under the oars and close under 
~ Uoticc the small linen cufis to match at tho wrist. Tho body cf the 

^^Kbas been slashed, and the arm holes and bottom have been what the 
t^Ktthftns called M wrought in pickcndcl.” This means that the edges have been 
little tabs or scallops. His hose are in two soctions - upper and 
\ m r. 1 upper are whet would today bo called trousers. The ones shewn here 
Hf known as Venetian slops. Notice how thoir edges havo been trimmed in tho 
BijHnner as his jerkin. The lower hose arc his stockings. The shoos are of 
ioatr.cr. They are trimmed with three slashes and shoe roses, worn, as will 


■I noticed, high on tho instep, 
fliglrdl: hidden by his jerkin. 


His sword is attached to a strap hanging from 


is arrayed in . rich velvet gown wern ever the undergown which is 
l at the chost, lower arms, and opening in the skirt. Ifhat is moro 
plk:ly the case is that tho gaily embroidered sections visible at the 
■sntian-:d points were actually attached to, and put on, with tho cver- 
■^ cc ^kat the linos of the bodice arc cut very much like these of 


loublct. The full skirt in this ease probably was hold out by a 
ro *^ lcr than r - farthingale. Tho sleeves are puffed and 
■ r# ?hc neck line cf the outergown is cut low and square. 

^v° c °H~ r has been pleated to resemble a ruff, revealing a great 
Ifino whit;, satin lining Note, too, tho small linen ruffs at hor 




nd man’s hat are all typically Elizabethan. The hair is 
-ck off the face. Thu hat is crowned and plume-dee or at o d. 
reed n vi ou ^ dccr unsumblos. The gloves and pomander (that series 

lli z v 1, * hanging from a chain at hor waist) arc likewise popular 

accessories. 
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is probably regarded by many as the most dramatic and 
■pafrethan cr ^ \^ c history" of western dress# It was a novel, intricate, 
Eg} peri°; had the good fortune tc produce William Shakcspo:*re, 

£mty ~ :r ' , *. r its being the most familiar period in costume. 

lf rcsoonsitle u 

t olatc arc typical and splendid examples of that quality 
f:. a** first paragraph. The distinction between masculine and 

Cts was not strongly marked by a difference in severity. The 
quite rivaled the womon in that qu' lity v/hich wo today 
* C rfcminacy« The man shown here wears a soft gathered bonnet and 
and beard are cut in such manner as to emphasize the 
► * BJjfltideal of the period. The ruff arcund his neck is cf rather 
®~ # * ' ’ .It vms made of starched linen, crinkled in 

■frtovm in the plate. The short cape was almost always a part of 
put 1 non* s onsomble. 

lot has built-in sleeves. It buttons down the front. There is much 
^^Eloosonoss of the fit that would seem to indicate Italian deriva- 
K| Spanish ideal was somewhat tighter and more pointed. 


u fry, 


banbastic hip and leg coverings arc termed pumpkin hose. The 
lion cn th stuffed upper portion of these hoso is what is called 
HT It consisted of merely sewing on strips of material of a contrast¬ 
ed- tv give almost tho same effect as slashing. The fastenings to be 
K the knee arc cross gartering. They wore a simple, practical, and 
Hapntal way of keeping the lower hoso in position. A single sash of 
m placed below tho kneecap, crossed behind at the bond cf the leg, 
b%ht up again ever the patella, to be tied at the sido. 

P» i* tho picture arc probably of leather, although they could just 
cf velvet. They employ the rcsotto decoration so popular as a 
at, end probably indicate th..t these models wore modestly heeled. 

almost the some as the figure in Plate 3S. Her hair treatment 
pompadour. The strand of pr .clous stones, with earrings to 
■piec.lly Elizabethan. Of more than passing interest is the wired 
Julrf som< ^tmes known as a whisk. Failing has been cmoloyed on 
jcc ~ . * Ribbon looping is used at tho bicep and olb<*r and was 

^popular form cf trimming in tho Charles II ncriod. The 
HT it r ’ -p^rs at the cuff's. Judging from the tilt cf the 
was Cem P r °bablo th.^t a farthingale, as well as num r us 

eonoath the skirt. Tho usual pomander hangs d«.wn in 
PJo ^ cc ° r ativo petticoat. This ornament was actually a 

BNthar. clc^r e t° n 0n0 cons ^^ crs tho quality and heaviness of 
o can realize tho value cf its service. 
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It has boon left free 
a small hoed covering, 


i* a typical feminine Elizabethan ensemble of the middle of 
r.jt-red gometimo during the lest quarter of the 16th century. The 

erey ^ .^^ rc ’jj^ght very well be the Queen herself except for a scarcity 
mm"' . th „ rr -thcr high nockline of the bodice. 

of jewelry 

u . has been simply arranged in a lew pompadour. 

3cr b-namont except for the Mary Stuart hat. This i 

^BLhl iradc of buckram covered witk velvet, and was usually worn by matrons 
1 /\ c * xho black wing-like oxtonsions showing above each shoulder arc in 
ability attached to the cap. The earrings complete the headdress«. 

*s ware very common and appeared frequently in feminine ensembles. 

■L oll , r shown here could be called a form of ruff, though by studying tho 
Kturc one can see its construction is somewhat different# It seems to be 
Ej c f scalloped linen, cut and sewn to resemble largo petals. There are 
Epee tiers of those sewn to a neckband. The entire affair is worn exactly 
tike a ruff, that is, high on tho back of the neck, sloping down in front 
under the chin. This typo of "band," as the Elizabethans called all neck- 
we.r, was, needless to say, not common. 


Ihe gown is more typical than her collar. The bodice is long-waistcd and 
fits in the characteristic pointed, tight manner. The gold-and jewcl-en- 
crusted front is probably an integral part of the bodice * though it may, 
avi could, be a superimposed sort of bib or best# Notice the ever present 
r. rls. The sleeves are full and padded, slightly reminiscent of the previ¬ 
ous period. They arc slashed down tho outside seem and fastened at inter¬ 
vals with jeweled brooches. Tho cuffs are of starched linen, scallooed to 
a-tch the collar. 


fcchr her long voluminous skirt and petticoats, she wears a French farthin¬ 
gale, This was a tremendous hip-bolctcr that fastened around the waist and 
held tho skirt out in a round, hoop-liko distension. 

Her dress was probably made of a rich, purple velvet, with slashes and 
t-dice-front of tawny satin. White and black wore likewise popular in 
n.zabothan ensembles and always appeared somewhere in tho color scheme. 
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v/oman shov/n here are wearing tycical ensembles of the Elizabethan 
lb* is somewhat of a dandy as can be seen from his large cart-wheel 

f r§. The ' borate gold embroidery, and the bishop* s or leg-o-mutton sleeve 
fuf: 9 tr [ Let us examine his outfit, gament by garment. His doublet 

cc u °, w '^ded so that it curves out sleek and full like a pigeon's breast. 
feM b-- r * :.^ of ^old buttons down the front and the crescent slashes showing 
> Tho collar of the doublet fits up tightly under his ears and 

• rcC . h is larf'C linen rufft Where the sleeve joins the doublet is a 

1* hicuenj,, like a crescent, and the sleeve has been stiffened and perhaps 
*'fit the way it does. Notice that his wrists aro trimmed with a 
Cft^ruiflc^ probably a part of his shirt sleeve. 

. ar0 i n two sections. From the waist to mid-thigh arc the full, 
hosj adorned with gold-embroidered volvet n panes” that reveal red 
^ rn Attached to these are what the Elizabethans called "canions." 

- v fit the log tightly to the knee and are sort of an additional short 
trous rs. His logs aro protected by high, soft leather boots and he is car- 
ryin. ir. his ri 0 ht hand a soft bonnet, typically Elizabethan vdth its gath- 
Kid, high crovm, jeweled b. nd, and ostrich prumc. The stiff, rather long 
Bg this case) cane was a ocmanent feature of an Elizabethan man*s outfit, 
itteost like a suit-coat today. His rather long hair and pointed beard also 
ire characteristic of the times. His entire costume, very probably, is of 
black: v.lvet (even his hat), gold braid, and embroidery. The red lining 
•hown ^.ight be satin or silk. The capo, hose, end doublet are inner-lined 
with "fustian," a heavy buckram, to give it stiffness. 

The zest ch ractcristic part of the woman's outfit is her skirt, ^hc is 
w:.rir. ; i Spanish farthingale - a hooped petticoat held out by a scries of 
koeps forming a boll-shaped frame over which her skirt was worn. Notico 
its <.. ooratc trimming with braid, bovrs of ribbons, and the all-over pat- 

- nij Her bodice is made exactly like tho man's, though it may bo buttoned 

o'ck. Her ruff, collar, and shoulder puffs imitate her husband's 
mt exactly. Her sleeves arc a holdover of the angcl-slegvc* of an carli- 
y« Sclit from shoulder to cuff they aro broochcd at the wrist and fall 


** the floor 


revealing the green sleeve of an undorgovm. Notice hovr her 


- approximates the man's. She has combed it high off her face in a 
end trimmed it with a plume raid some jewels. The ostrich feather 
P°P u lur us was all the heavy jewelry, rich silks, satins, and 
tfc -tico that her wtists arc trimmed with two small ruffs imitating 

r a " U ruff at hor nock. 


tilt 
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an shown here exhibit a certain ease and laxity in their cos- 
^ s&n ar ‘ d ' °s e e m somewhat out of keeping, with the Elizabethan ideal. The 
-Uiat the woman's outfit is very late in the period, being 
fitter f cr “" J ’j^jonal ensemble between the Elizabethan and Charles I modes. 

—loose unpadded garments which likewise seen to look forward to 


fh» 


x, wears 


era# 


tr.e r *- : •• 

L \ wearing a rather full, pointed beard and a smooth beaver hat which 
nuiar at that time. The band and plume are ever present. He is 
‘f &s hionable, by no means rare, triple ruff, made exactly like the 
. only in triplicate, and worn in the same manner - high up under 
j**®^ 0 ^** *His doublet (from what we can see of the sleeves and lower front 
^■fcl*s*ns to fit rather casually and loosely. Over his doublet he wears 
l ^ belt into which ho has tucked his gauntlets - cuffed gloves - and 
^H^hich hangs his sword. Over all this he has put on a sleeveless jerkin, 
tt buttons all the way dovm the front, fits loosely, and seems rather long, 
•w/fsr a jerkin. His upper stocks are a form of Swiss hose - full, bag^y, 
i n this case very mcagorly panod, revealing a grert expanse of the under- 
®t$riftl. He is wearing cross-garters like the man in Plate 40 and his 
Aocs, with the excoption of being entirely heellcss, arc like those in Plate 
39 . 


the woman* s ensemble shows a general looscnin b and, as can be seen, a ten¬ 
dency toward the soft grace of the Charles I costume. Her hair is already 
being worn lower. The lace collar, though still worn high on the nock, is 
no longer starched, ana falls onto her shoulders. Her embroidered bodice 
■Ith its small tabs is still essentially Elizabethan; but her skirt, with 
its inverted V opening, is not worn over a farthingale as was formerly the 
§asu. It still stands out in a circle about her foot, due to tho stiff 
•at.riU of which it was made and also because of the numerous petticoats 
worn under it. 

■tor her bodico she wears a sloovod outer jacket that flares slightly from 
■•waist and has the characteristic Elizabethan trimming of "wings* 1 at tho 
-~rs. it is trinmod with embroidery ana braid, and over it sho has 
on her elaborate heavy gold chain. 
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trays an elderly Elizabethan gent Ionian of rank and his servant 
i scene F° x is tossed for tho indoor activity of the scholar or statesman. 
► r *rV s ^oad, in this case very simple and black, was usually nicely 
^■ on . ... s * :i favorite h dgoar for informal domestic dross. The 

01 / rr .jnt shot, 7 i is the long gown or robe, which afforded ample oppor- 
rtS «!-^,^nntuous material and ornament, and was a favorite with men of 

It was fastened only at tho neck, end 


to* sumptuous 

Wd'y - . i rchant station. 

9 —Me cr ; o f-ll ungirdlcd to the floor. Generally the sleeves of the long 
ltt ° ooon only down the front. 


perai 


the man's gown the f*ront and sleeves of the doublet may be seen 
^ : BaJ the apertures in the robe. The neck and wrist ruffs aro the usual 
■fg crinkled linen and arc not attached to either the doublet or tho 
°^' h u^ r i S we. ring what appears to be Venetian slops such as are to be seen 
39 . The shoes are of leather and modestly heeled. 


Btt plainly dressed servant boy wears a tarn that was a very popular form dur¬ 
ing th Henry VIII period (see Plate 33), and was very common with the lower 
tlt^s Elizabethans. His coat is a modified robe in this case, because of the 
badge on his sleeve. Notice the simplo collar and cuff that people of 
BMferatc circumstances substituted for tho more elegant ruffs and bands. Be- 
a*cth the coat he probably wears a simplo doublet and slops not unlike tho 
■aster's, of leather, but cut lower end hoclod with Y/hat appears to be only 
e thickening of tho solos. 
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. v the Elizabethans, who had always padded their gar- 
16 th c neury ~ — o - ---j • -- 
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the cer tain sleek, full tailored look, carried this practice 

tc ,c:;i cVC " the result would very often bo the caterpillar-like 

ill an ® xtr f JV ve here# It must be kept in mind that not all young 

WG sed in what must bo considered today a ridiculous fashion, 
^ct.d the latest fashion extremes. This gentleman, judging 

1 " roses, and elaborate "whisk” or collar, is a dandy. 

■.#wrr in r s, 

H . cd the lovely golden hue shewn here, has been curled in- 
*ir, ' r C^icts (although it may have been natural). Notice that it is 
P** ss - T^han tho average man 1 s hair is today. Ho is wearing a jade 
Hk * 0R ^, f on oar t and about his neck ho is wearing that form of neck- 
■ *» ° n giizabcthans called a "whisk." The square shaped collar pic- 
P** . c th er unusual; more often it circled the back of the head and 
^ ^Wight across under the chin. It was made of lace heavily starched, 
^^Kg>od' His doublet has the usual high collar and closed dov/n the 
K| gold buttons. It has been padded to such on extent that it hangs 
■tthi v/eistlino in a pointed, grotesque hump. The shoulders have 

with black and gold braid, the sleeves puffed to below the elbow, 
ontir*. C armcnt has been elaborately slashed. Note, too, the scrios 
• at t waistline - rather rare on a peasccd-oelly doublet (as the over- 
t-d /-r. at v;as called). 


B«ftr stocks are unusual both in shape and ornamentation. They, too, 

doublet, have been elaborately puffed and padded in a series of rolls 
tr. slocvos of the doublet. Notice, too, they have been slashed, 
garter and shoes sporting the newly introduced red heels, as well as 
lacy shoe roses, complete this startling outfit of a late 16th 
ffMtury ixquisitc. 


shews to advantage a matron’s cap mo.de of fine, starched linon in- 
*• ' Uly arranged to cover the hair and cars. A simple thin ruff trims her 
Pt neck and wrist. Notice the pointed waistline, the row of buttons, 
pine si-eve, and the elaborate "pinkod" design cn this little doublet. 
zr /. [ consisted of punching designs into material by means of little irons 
dies. Her skirt is a simple triangular shaped garment hold out by 
r ;f petticoats. F 6 

V ** a #> cwn - a sort of robe much affected by older people at that 
to**-- 4;. -! ! ' t ^' rn differs very little from that worn by the man in 

in fr^ ^ ^ :vc been cut on a circular pattern, fastens up under 

* J ' n(i ^Ha ungirdled and unbuttoned to the ground. Instoad 
Cg r ° e s Hown Here has been treated to olaboratc shoulder rolls, 
ttoy a re^ ^ mcm Her they were called. Notice hew full and round and 
cn - i tr '^ s Sov/n, which was very probably of velvet, the woman 
b chain of gold from -.diich dangles a poarl encrusted 
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pictured hero typify, in addition to thoir characteristic 
—, par. 3°®* very spirit cf the swashbuckling, romantic, colorful Eliza- 
eJ rjr.cs, r " womC .n, from her heir end extremely attractive rich govm, 
dr '*v' Queen herself. The man, judging from his rough, comfortable 
jight fcc V^f wc ll bo one of the many pirate captains the Queen sent to 
C csttfi°* ^ 0 f England all ever tho world, 
cirry 

, hair has been arranged in the most characteristic Elizabethan 
^^ETsSince the queen had red hair, many women dyed thoir own that color 
poflfc-r* . r I hair vres a sign of beauty. The hair was put over a framework 
* an- ^ give it a high triangular appearance. It was brushed back 
dour and very often trimmed with jewels. 


Hj*OSS f 

J fits tightly to tho waist (it was probably stiffened with 

ir '\ and has the extremely common Elizabethan neckline, cr docolletage, 
is calledi Very low, square, and v/ern with a small ruff. The 
^Eatos arc the common leg-o-mutton or bishop’s, varying libtlo from these 
rian in Plate 42. These havo boon slashed and brcochod, as can be 
or her upper left arm. Her shoulders have boon trimmed with "wings" - 
I* tnis instance resembling epaulettes. 


very 

consists of two sections 


jewel i 

the bodice and skirt. The former, as 


T-. skirt is worn ever a farthingale. This typo was known as the French 
farthingale cr cart-wheel. Its common form was a thick bolster worn about 
tr hips so that the overskirt stuck out at tho hips. The cno shown hero 
is aero elaborate end was probably made of motel or wood. The pearls she 
i: naming show she is a lady of fashion, since pearls were considered 
quite fashionable by the Elizabethans. Notice the lovely typical 16th cen¬ 
tury all-over pattern of her dress, which might have been made of stamped 
Tolvet, damask, wool, taffeta, or some ether heavy, luxuriant material. 


The? man is wearing what might be a transitional costume between tho Eliza¬ 
bethan and Charles I periods. The style of his hair and the looseness cf 
his garments substantiate this theory, though again ho is likely to be an 
Italian, one of a pcoplo who never did quite subscribe to similar garments 
cf the rest of the continent. All that one can see of his doublet is tho 
braided sleeve (very popular with soldiers) shewing on the arm that reaches 
his sword. The biuc garment with the gold stripe might be a sleeveless 
j-rldn, or else a doublet v/ith a different colorod sleeve attached at tho 
•nculaer under the wide opaulottc, shown hero sticking out under his v/ide, 

8 arched white collar, which was mere common for the lower classes and 
ii-rs. His hose aro what were known as ,! Vcnotian slops.” Unlike the 
22*’ r ^^ 2 £bothan hose they arc baggy and fasten below the knee. However, 
-00 may have been stuffed with rags and other material to givo them 
Bov *- 0884 s ^ cos are a type short boot trimmed with rosettes. 

~ thoso "shce-rcsos” aro placed high on the instep. His sleeved 

^*7 <riCWn as G mandilion, originated in Spain. Its sleeves wero seldom 
^ ca P e being worn as is shewn here - v/ith tho loft arm almost ccm- 
— y ^^ppod up. The geld cloth lining helped make this cape stiff and 
nis doublet and hose arc probably wool and the mandilion might 
1 satin. 
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seen here is wearing an ensemble taken from a portrait of one 
your*6 Q £ Charles I* By studying his costume, one can see the essen- 
cf tr *° SCI * £ >t co s that have taken place since the Elizabethan era. His hair 
^ '\ r in what might be called a "natural bob.” His collar is of fine 
is “ */•../ r d with lace, and the cuffs arc? of tho same material. There is, 
r cLnS r * c stiffness to them - starch is no longer used to achieve that for- 
c stiffness to garments. The doublet has become quite short 
sleeve has become almost normal in width. All elaborate patterns and 
K? «- have disappeared in favor of simple decoration like the gold braid 
t r *" 1 ^ e ° on the edges cf the doublet which, you Ydll notice, buttons about 
• ^ f ron t and reveals the white cambric shirt. 

half way 


B ouS ors of shiny satin, falling loosely in simple folds to the knee, and 
^ELd only with gold braid on tho outside seam and fringed rosettes at tho 
^finitely contribute to the soft, elegant quality of the ensemble, 
silk stockings are not pulled up tightly, but arc allowed to slip 
V in tinkles. The shoes are rather high heeled with a long vamp and 
^ toes. Notice the high tpngue reaching for up on the instep, end the 
jold bows that arc used to fasten it. 


hat is not unlike the one scon in Plate 43, except for its hightcr crown. 
I: too, is made of beavor. The gloves and sword arc the accessories of a 
gjr.tleaan and arc always, espocirlly the gloves, a part of the enscmblo. The 
rl th r short circular care, fastened in this case on only one shoulder, was 
t.. usual outdoor garment. Probably be-causc it lent itself ao well to the 
left falling grace of th*> Charles I silhouette, gentlemen of the period fa- 
▼ ;rti the cape and cloak in all its forms. 


Per women the cavalier period was an era of sartorial relaxation. Although 
tr. basic forms cf the Elizabethan era were retained, the angles, puffs, 
pinnacles wore removed. Standing bands lost their stiffness and fell 
ir.t. soft lacy collars; wrist ruffs become simply lace-trimmed cuffs. The 
sr.ii-p, tight V bodice retained a semblance of its pointed quality, but 
lecsened on the whole. Tho occentrically distended skirts discarded the 
farthingale and relied on more stiff petticoats to givo the reduced fullness 
tc tne silhouette. 


-h'-so tendencies are to bo seen clearly on the young lady in the plate# 
tendency to split the front of the skirt to expose a colorful petticoat 
* retained, but the stomacher effect on the bodice was an innovation bor- 
1. Henry VIII, and one that also looked tc the future. The coiffure, 

- in a state cf pleasant naturalness, having at this point given up 
Th^9w.lity f and permitting tho hair to fall from a center part. 

an easy step to the ensuing practice of wiring curls to fall on 
•ithor side of the face. 
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o fj^ures v/earing typical Charles I ensembles. Notice that they 
are 1 " gjid graceful* The man’s doublet has become long and loose-fitting. 
si®P le ^ as ^ ens only as far down as the chest, where it falls open leaving 
let’*' ' - *2 shirt, seen here through the single large slashes on the sleeves. 

of the doublet is indicated by a series of ribbon-bows which 
1 he welS ny the "points 11 which hold up the trousers - that is, the trousers 
tr- *the doublet at the waistline. The trousers, or hose, are the old 
°a new guise. They are full, unpadded, and often slit up the out- 
*'d« ? sear.’for a length of a few inenes. 


0 p S oft leather are cut high to reach well over the knee when 
-n. Usually they were worn as the boot on his left leg is worn - folded 
cu ff revealing the lacy tops of his boot-hose, a protective stock- 
jjjtorn ov«r his reel stockings. 


The orango ribbon is a form of ornamental 


w-i- that his hair is cut so.that it falls gracefully to the shoulder. His 
'It* s th-w typical Van Dyke. The collar and cuffs are the same as their 
lir&^than models except for the fact that they have not boon starched. 


hte, too, the Cuban heels on the boots, and tho walking-stick, an ever present 

■geosscry at that time. 


fcis lady is dressed in the plain simplicity of the Charles I ora. Tho on- 
■IrQ ense blc from hair to hem signifies a reaction a..ainst the cxtr .mGS of 
thr pr jc :ding Elizabethans. Tho headdress of this English lady is higher 
t'..n hat usually scon, but the front fringe or bangs and the curls falling 
m oithor chock are the most prevalent details of Charles I hairdressing. 


The round, low shoulder necklino came into favor during the 1630’s but was 
t usually so low or so bare as the extunolc in the plato. Lacc and linen 
F? quitu ingeniously used during the period for falling collars and cuffs 
F as are to bo seen here. Tho slocvos in tho picture aro as short as they 
9 cv^r s^n. The most usual length exposed about half the forearm. 


» D y the time the thirties were reached, had shortened to the pro- 
Edclc^r C! 0no The point in front was retained on some 

Cad £, '-- , o V; ': r ° but they v/oro more suggested than actual. The 

lc --line has supersodod all others. From beneath the false points tho 

s - v - asil y» ***£ with little or no distension other than that afforded 
Kfiou^ r P’^^icoats • This skirt was voluminous; the folds wore docp and 
Mrost Wa$ mos ^ probably of volvot, sinco there v/as an increased in- 

I c soft luxurious quality of this material. 
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as seon in 


interesting variation of the typical Chrrlos I outfit 
A ra *^7 vrorn by the gentleman pictured hero. His doublet is essentially 
somewhat longer perhaps, and left entirely unbuttoned. Tho single 


tho 


r ' running almost the entire length of the sleeve and revealing the shirt 
s ^;;is similar to that in Plate 48. H 6 is wearing a double collar, tho 
one of laco and the ever cno cf linen. What appears fee be a ruff at 
^ vrists is merely his shirt sleeve arranged at the cuff in a ruffle. 

*7 8 a over his loft shoulder is a baldrick - a sort of sash which ends in a 
J* for holding the scabbard and swerd. The gold-trimmod ribbon that hangs 
Kourd his shoulders is an ornamental sash of same kind. 


trousers he is wearing became popular in tho 1630*s and were much fa- 
v'^od by military men# They are cut rather full in the seat and thighs and 
ifchen narrow at the knees. They reach to a point about six inches bolcw the 
knees, where they are fastened. The gold braid trimming on these trousers 
gives them an additional military touch. 


The boots arc a typical example cf the Charles I type. Coming high over 
tnc laioes, they are folded down and then brek up again in a deep cuff showing 
tho lining. Tho instep is slit and then concealed by a wide flap. His hat 
is an extremely wido-brimmed model of tho "capotani". It is trimmed rather 
extravagantly with pluir.es that conceal the rather shallow round crown. His 
hair and beard follow tho dictates cf tho era, and show only a minor varia¬ 
tion from those in tho ether Charles I plates. 


The woman in this plate wears a rather late example of the dross of the 
pari:»d. She dates roughly in the mid 40* s. The coiffure is unmistakable. 

Tho sido curls are already thinning and standing away from the face, as they 
di: during tho last decade of the period. The forehead fringe has been 
emitted, as was sometimes the cuso, and the hair has been drawn straight back 
- r * : rolled into a knot high at tho back of tho head. 


±no nock treatment is almost tho snmo as that in Plate 48. The sleeves, 
however, are earlier tlian the rest of the ensemble. This dees not indicate 
that the costume is necessarily anachronistic, for the earlier full- 

s l c *evo, divided as this one is into two puffs at the elbow, was re- 
c ~ time to time aft^r tho general rim of sloovos had narrowed and 
ertoned. A slashed effect is still retained in the short, split outer 
somblance of the pointed waist has left this model * and the 
tabs have become a smooth basque. 


centur y (1650), skirts had almost given up the split- 
displaying the rich petticoats. Those closed all around, 
hcT:e--r k? ono i n plate, were now the dominant style. They did not, 
P^ G U P ^o practice of displaying tho underskirt. It was 
in ^ pinning up tho skirt or holding it in the hand, as tho lady 
v-.it tho Observe that all distensions have disappeared and 

silhouette is almost cylindrical as that cf the early 1900 f s. 
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f 

d^shino youn b scldiors arc* dressed in the charact ristic transition- 
- l ° SJ . between that of the Elizabethan age .nd the Charles I ora. It is 

r al ciS to sec, by comparing those men with those in Plates 47, 48, and 

^ the difference lies between the typical Charles I ensemble and the 
49, ^, r here. It will be noticed that as yet there is quite a bit of 
Ib<* tur ‘ c o certain hard, formal quality tc the garments worn by these men. 

I ' 

on the left is wearing his hair loose, though still net very long. 
r *? r d and mustache are the usual Van I>ykc type. His collar is still the 
H*f "b than "whisk" made cf lace, stiffly starched, and worn high under the 
-bin. Notice that the cuffs match the collar. 

I caTS 2LH0 chaw 


Judging 


from tho length of his outer garment, wo can assume that it is a 


w ' w . v -«d jerkin. The skirts arc rather long and overlap in a characteristic 
Bjhicn* The padding has disappeared and the waistline, indicated by the wide 
111 T j irs jaoved up to a more normal position Crossing his chest from the 
Kiriit shoulder is his baldrick or sword belt* The sleeves have become loss 
rjf cr atcd than they were in the previous era. In addition to tho whisk, the 
Cie rcminisccnco of tho Elizabethan period is tho elaborate trimming scon 
hvr- in the body and border cf the jerkin. 


I His trousers, almost entirely hidden by cho long skirt of the jerkin and tho 
bi b h, pullcd-u? boots, arc probably "clops". Notice that the boots fit locsc- 
\y 9 he spurs are worn under tho spur-leathers, and that the frilled 

lodges of the* boot hose shew above the teps cf the beets. His hat is a soft 
1 wide-brimmed felt, gaily decorated with a flowing plume. 


Tie man to tho right - the one wearing the capotani hat - combines, :.s docs hi 
fcllrw, the features cf both Elizabethan and Charles I costume in his outfit. 
Ilfocn starch become che^p an^ everyone was able to nfferd it, its use was dis- 
|ccr.tinucd, though the same Elizabethan "bands" were worn. This man is wearing 
:n unstarchod horizontally pleated ruff. Notice hew it foils away frem the 
|hcad onto tho shoulders. His beard end hair are cf the new era, but his doub¬ 
let is me e cf the Elizabethan typo than is his companion 1 s jerkin. It is 
cut almost on the same lines - vn.de shoulders omphrsizod by epculettc* "wings,” 
I* narrow waistline, tabs below the waistline, log-o-mutton sleeves, slashed 
I ®cdy ard sleeves - all lik~ the Elizabethan. The difference is, however, that 
wtificir.l pe.dding and bombast have disappeared, and the general ensemble 
tc be more comfortable and loose. 




IM trousers ar^ n thing but "slops”, still rather full, indierting their tran 
^p^^al nature, and elaborately tri.-nmod with braiding, a sign that their 
| or is prob bly a military men. 



of 

Petico t § ** 11K0 ms renews wixn xnc Drxm xurnca up on Doxn sides 

^ “ :t it is already taking th~ shape of the three-cornered hat, sc pop- 
j w tho next century. 

SV/Or r • 

ribt : - .^ S ac ^ on t>y - baldrick, that vn.de sash crossing his brjast. Tho 

P V3 ^is arc exactly like these in Plate 48, and servo to 

P is trousers, which arc laced at that point to his doublet. 

M twry of Co *tumo Plr.tc #50 
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two of the 
with sword 


unk men mi^ht have just stepped out of a Dumas novel - 
jkese :vr . , pte ers, if you like. The man posing so dramatically wit 
thr er muSr \ s jessed very simply, and yet his outfit is typical of the melo- 
p a ? tr antic, pretty stylo of tho mid 17th century. His hair is worn 
natural ringlets on his shoulders. His mustache is a pen- 
lcn6# lai . ° 0 p hair and his beard the characteristic Van Dyke. The dou- 
cil-U :e 

simple lines but its gay color makes it seem more elaborate than it 
pat like a long loose coat with comparatively normal sleeves, and 


The collar 
attached to an 


nr^bably no further down than the rather high waistline. 
r ' s are simple, soft linen ancessories, perhaps even attaci^v* w 
P^ cu ^ r t. His hose are loose and baggy, somewhat like the "slops 11 of the 
Bp. than ora. His high leather boots have been pulled up as far as they 
This was probably for protection from mud or rain, since they vrorc 
Killy worn folded dorm in a large cuff. The brown flaps across the instep 
Er-i'ied "spur-leathers," and arc wcrn to hide the split up tho instep of 
boot which enabled one to put them on easily. Tho poncho-like garment 
e cr oss on its breast is probably a regimental or military garment. Its 
Constriction is simple enough to s .e and its purpose is probably that of a 
EjOdn that is, a protecting outer garment. It might be interesting to com- 
p *r_ it with tho overgerment in Plate 31. 


the nan with his back to us is dressed exactly like his companion cxcoot for 
fee c:->e, shoes, and hat. His hair is also long, his collar somewhat larger 
fbd node of lacc, and his doublet has wings at tho shoulder of a style that* 
mkus one think of th~ Elizabethan shoulder "wings" . His cape is a semi- 
c:r:ular, collared affair that is worn over his left shoulder and under his 
tl*ht arm. It is fastened on the breast with a cord attached to the cape at 
Alo collar. The chainlike strip visible on his right shoulder is an arrange¬ 
ment holdin. his sword. His hat is a large, soft, wide-brimmed felt known as 
c civaliur hat or "capotnni.” Its crown is completely covered with rod dyed 
?l-n.s. His stockings arc of a serviceable brown yarn and his shoes arc of 
Hft leather. Notice the definite heel and tho long, slightly rounded toe, 
:hoos fasten ov.r tho instep with ribbon latchots. 
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f figures pictured here arc dressed in the costume of the ,! Round- 
Ifc . m given to the Puritans who opposed Charles I and his 

r! ^ rs because of their short-cropped heads • Y/hen the Puritans over- 
^Cwthe^King and established a commony/calth, the averago outfits worn 
: * r gojnc as the ones shown here. Puritans and Conservatives all ov~r 
wore the same type of clothes. 


■ nuparin 0 the man here with the men in Plates 47 and 48, the essential 
r * “.f nC os°batwoon the two typos of ensemble can be easily soon. Tho hat 
laimplu felt or beaver with a very wide brim. Tho hair is cut close 
[ S W head. The soft wide cellar is of linen and thv. capo is made of 
hemespun or wool. Notice its red lining - the Puritans were not 
ETtc as severe as some would have us believe. His doublet is plain, 
lotice that it is semowhat longor than that soon in Plato 47 or 48. It 
buttons somewhat farther down and has narrower sleeves that are unslashod. 
I." trousers arc the ordinary unpadded "slops” that fasten at the knee with 
sinpl string bows. The heso arc black, though they were often of other 
colors. Tihe* boots arc not so gay as these worn by the Cavaliors. The 
suur-lcathors have been left off but tho tops havo boon turned down in a 
cuff* 


The c* stumc of the woman is net only typical of the English revolutionists 
under Cromwell, but it also typifies the dress of tho middle end lower class 
burgh rs throughout western Europe. It is merely a simple Charles I stylo 
strioped of all ornaront. Color was net entirely omitted from tho ccstumo 
as this plate shows. 


The cc.p she wears was a common headdress fVr domestic women. It was af¬ 
fected by certain groups of American settlors in New England. It was most 
eften mrdc of starched linen, although cheaper material could also have 

served the purpose. 


4 * c large double collar is a single piece of white linen folded, thrown 
ever tho shoulders, p.nd pinned at the neck in front. Modest starched cuff's 
*° rc mr.de to match. The be dice, fastening in this case d r ?m tho front, 
h*vo been n<; piece v/ith the cuter skirt, which has been pinched up at 
sic ^° in imitation of the dress of ladies of fashion. The apren was erna 
pontal as well as practical and was later imitated by tho upper classes. A 
[ - underskirt was wern as a decorative pottice'at. Her shoos arc tho square 
leather type cf the period, much like the man 1 s in Plate 47. 
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I „ n £ hcvm here is an upper middlo class person dressed fashionably 
Ko gently oratedly* Everything he wears is typically Restoration in cut 
kt f ^ outfit is simple enough tc shew the transitional aspects between 
ltd y ct Charles II costumes. 

Cfc^ IcS 

L i-t is a very short jacket with short sleeves and no collar. The 
kc dcufc^ ^ kero has lc st the slashing which would date it no earlier than 
sn ^ t i inC s it has a cuff, but in this case only the right sleeve has 
J66-• ,?^iy turned beck to reveal the red lining. The doublet has been 

C cr ly as far down as the breast and is open the rest of the way, rc- 
r fine camt,r l° shirt. Notice how full in the body the shirt is, 

louses over the breeches, and the eh r act or is tic tying-in of the 
tel the elbovr and at the wrist, with ribbons. The graceful, fluffy 
WF Office are a regular finish tc the shirt slocvo. About his nock this 
. ru # . c f Restoration Lnglang wars an early example cf the cravat. In 
is a SCI% t hib made cf fine laco attached to a neckband* 

^BLrecches -re a very peculiar form cf log covering for mon. In construc- 
P ^..y aro much like a divided skirt. As a matter cf fact they were rc- 
^ 't as "petticoat breeches, n thou b h technically they were kney/n as 
PT. r ~ r vos. ,! They were loose f full, and foil unfastenod tc the knees. Usu- 
^fcrthcy wore loaded down with ribbons and flounces and laco. This man is 
If v rv conservative taste since the only loops of ribbon on his brecchos arc 
t lcr- the ton, pulled over his sash, the ends of which shew at his gartered 
tae:s. These rhingravos disappeared after 1670. 

In keeping with the soft, falling quality cf the ensemble is the full curled 
wi*. figs came in ct the beginning of this era and were wrrn openly as wigs. 
Hetic. how th^ mustache and beard have dwindled tc tiny sp^ts cf hair. Be¬ 
fore l'ng they disapnearod entirely. The hat shows ur. early development of 
»ho thrco-corncred hat. It is the lt capotani M trimmed with a plume and its 
brin turned up n the sides. 


The r d sush crossing his breast is a baldrick or sword bolt. Kotico hew 
Wide it is and also its tasscloc! fringe* The shoes arc typical of the 
1660’s. The high tongue, thu lung square vamp and ribbon lrtchets nro as 
■aractcristic of this typo of ensemble as the walking-stick and loops of 

r - - i>cn on the garter • 


pie woman's costume stamps her, bocause cf its comfortable simplicity, as Bng- 
* cnc; transitional from Charles I. The treatment of the hair emphasizes 
the ia,c.l of naturalness that was characteristic cf coiifurcs in the Charles 

Natural or induced sausage curls, decorated vrith a strand of pearls 
the picture, wore very common both in England and on the continent. The 
n-tho-shouldor, horizontal effect. The oodicc that fastened down the 
the • " S Kl0S ^ casos Incod with ribbon, < r else decorated with bov/s as in 
-‘Cture. The net ten tight fitting V point was very typical and shewed 
lr . ^toward the tighter V points that were already prevalent. The sleeves 
Httlc unusual in that they ore net snlit tc expose the chemise beneath• 
^ 0WeVvjr » puffed and tied in the usual manner. The triple cascade of 
•kirt P rj0C kly attached tc the chemise sloovos or soparatoly attached. The 
i r 1* a plain undraped variety differing slightly from these of Charles I 

K* Was a little fuller than the average. The universal pottiocat is 

^ ^ Cm# v ^ crL n fine decorated petticoat was worn, the skirt 
ostri-• ^ lniGS back to expose it. The figure holds a unique combination 

and mirror in h^r left hand* 
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CHARLES II-LOUIS XIV—PLRTR NO. 54 


[ . v oun.. man, whose costume is all fcerib~oned end beflounced, pre¬ 

cis riasr *'^ e ” eS tir comparison to the figure in Tlate 53. 


4 *iits 


similar to the one in Plate 47 - flat-brimmed, hi Ji-crovmed, and 


Hi joth a plume and loops of ribbon. He is not weiring a wig but 

m his Ion., hair in tv/o locks, tied with two bows. These braids 
n*s 11 love locks. 11 His doublet is the same as that in Plate 53 ex- 

wert . rather unusual long sleeves turned b*ck in cuffs. He wears a 

c«P*‘ * „ collrr, and his vrrists arc covered with the lace ruffles that trim 
"'.*r s i e eves. Observe the frill dev/n the center of his shirt. This is 
5 / : o lacy ruffle attached to the shirt front. His trousers arc an 

of the petticoat breeches, gaily trimmed with loops of ribbon. 


Iwo'-rs stockings, lace-trimmed ,f boot-hosc, M and boots. What appears to bo 
■ linin;. of his boots is really the turned down section of his boot-hose, an 
Kfcra pair of stockings worn to prot et the understocking from the heavy lcath- 
jr -oot. Observe the capo slung over his left arm and the ribbon-trimmed 

walking-stick. 


The costume worn ey the woman in this picture is like that worn by the women 
of the previous Charles I period. 


Snort oodicc sleeves, decor.vt< d with lacy chemise sle-evos, wore most common 
durin b this period. In this plate, there is an example of full length chemise 
iLbvcs worn under Duffy outer ones that v/oro carried ov^r from the modes of 

Charles I. 


Th. waistline and skirt treatment were worn in the Charles I and Charles II 
r.riods. The two periods overlap greatly in women’s costume. The practice of 
hunching ud th. outer skirt to expose the colored petticoat as shown in the 
platu v/c.s retained as late as 1690 vhen the bustle form shown in Plate 64 sup¬ 
planted it. 

-'i- high neck collar that drops low on the shoulder is basically viry much 
like th^t in Plate 52. It fastened in the front in much the same manner. 

* r *° coiffure still retains the essentials of the previous period - the center 
r'-t, the doughnut-like coif, and the tresses filling dovm either side. The 
little purple ribeon visible on th. right side of her head is mere consorva- 
Vo then tho usual ribbon flares that appeared. 
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CHARLES II-LOUIS XIV—PLATE NO. 55 


—looking aristocrat scon here v/ith his snuff box and fan is 
. itfp c f "‘f.. .. hoi c ht of tho riblcn-ora fashion of Louis XIV*s reign. 3y 
;r " t ^i's ensomblo v.'ith these seen in Plates 53 and 54, one can see at 
Eips rir -- . ' t t has happenod to man's dress. 

■Vlaiice J UJ " 

elaborately curled wig has grown in size and falls lu; urioiitly 
fhe Moulders front and back. Around his neck he wears a lacc-trinmod 

0 r.r thj ,* cyr%T ^is full, white blcmso he v/o^rs tho short doublet, resem- 
er- v ' t ^ "nd more a short Eton jacket. Fotico the short slashed sleeves, 
llint ^ i 0 ft unfastened down th'. front, and bunches of purple ribbon 
^fcJ^trim^inS the shoulders and slocvv.s. His trousers arc the petticoat 
locos - ^ ^vicir last stage cf development. Trimmed with lace flounces and 
tr cCC ‘"/ .p r ibbon loops, they look like an actual short skirt. The lace 
& ttCCn \ bottom cf tho breeches calls to mind a peculiar accessory 

^ CUr ^urin 0 this era. Thv^so were called M port-cannons, w and probably wore 
W** of the laco-trimmed beot-heso. They were wide laco flounces tied 
r ou~ "be leg below the knee, and gave much the some effect as tho lace 
flounces do nurc. 


H| shcos arc tho high-tonguod, lon 0 , square-vompod variety that tie with 
Cbcon lccps. His stockings arv of a heavy silk* He wears tho baldrick, 
Cb u h he seems tc have taken off his sword. 


Int feminine ensemble in this plate is more typically Louis XIV than either 
of these in Plates 53 or 54. Tho hair indicates the ideal cf natural care¬ 
lessness tsiat was striven for during part of the period. Much was done with 
sius-ge curls, which were permitted tc fall on the neck or were brought a- 
reunci to the side as in the picture. 


The nockline is of the type mest commonly soon during the period. The 
peeping top of the chemise was usually more liberally opposed than here. 

Lite in this period we shall sec that the masculino coat sleeve w?„s tc in¬ 
fluxes th.so on woman's gowns, but the ones in this plate are still defi¬ 
nitely feminine, having a moderate puffed outer sleeve that was w>~rn ever a 
lr.cy chemise sleeve reaching tc mid forearm. 


The very long and sharp V waistline to be seen here returned to fashion 
first in France and tH.n spread tc Lngland. In this model, tho front point 
is crobably duplicated behind. Notice rise that rather tight corsctting has 
returned again. This figure is drawn in 't the waist and probably is using 
ionv. f*rm of padding on the hips. This return cf fcrmrlism con bo seen easi¬ 
ly wc compare the figure in this plate with tho comfortable, loose-fitted 
earlier example in Plate 53. 


Ja s *irt in this case is very simple, being undraped except for the sashliko 
unat is matched by that at the neckline This trimming is obviously 
by the ccntomporrry tendency of hunching up an cutor skirt. 


^°nt;ath the skirt are milady’s shoes. They seldom shewed during 
^ ut something should be said about them. They wore much like 
r . s » with square vamps one somewhat higher heels than they previously 

B wfc-or Chari-s I. 
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oeople a'uoaring here show the sane carelessness of dress, the 
Portable quality that the other peasant plates (32, for exam¬ 
ple os-» ^° n rnan is dressed in garments somewhat different from the usual • 
|$h^* ^ oS xi # His hair hangs loose to his shoulders. It is not a 

c- .‘ U cur iod as it is in Plate 55. His hat is a large bcretliks bon- 
f E cor :£ ' is e simple muslin neckcloth; and the shirt, visible hero 
^HL Cr r> ca TOS, is cut in 'h_ usual full-bodied, long, baggy-sl.cvod 
^ ried *thou h it is certainly not made of fine cambric. 

Ea of t* ^ 

B is tr lon^ vari ety, worn unbelted and reaching slightly below the 
mL dou^l-- ^ vcS come jus'c to the elbow, arc split up the center and turned 
, h 0r tf imff • His trousers are to all appearances a form of the 
- clc-s. His stockings are iuavy, coarse, and probably homemade. 

" simple, rough ai fairs made of leather, as is the pouch which he 
* from his shoulder on a bal&rick. 5etc the similarity between his 

\ tt&l the early coats seen in Plates 59 and 60. It was this garment 
Bfobabl v developed into th-~ skirted coat of the 16th century. 

BL trnt woman, too, exhibits that hybrid quality in costume that we hnvo 
,Hj|7oT.on to the 1 ov.ro r cl. sscs cv^ryvm re. Even the colorful national- 
lit lc dress of comparatively recent times reflects the cast-off-ideas, 

^^Kong.r the cast-off costume, of previous styles. 

Kr r..r d the woman has draped a shawl that basically owes allegiance to 
to be scon in Plate 38. Sho has s cured it about h.r neck with a 
■tr.r , th bov. of which can bo seen at her throat. The coatlike garment sho 
■t b :rs a strong resemblance to a man’s doublet. It is undoubtedly dc- 
a utility jacket, nd is net unlike th. Dutch jacket worn b} the 
in Plate 58. The sleeve length is about average fer the period but, of 
y r: • ♦ thout the lzcy chemise under sleeves . Undernooth h: r jacket is a 
^■ic.vcl^ss or short-sleeved dross. It falls tunicliku to t ic feet with 
treatment or distension ether than a utility petticoat that was 
port unseen. Usually occsant women hunched up their skirts as 

61 . 


cress-laced band t at s'r -ws just abeve t:e. vrnistline i 
u* *. openly seen on peasant costume. It was in reality 
&<TSvt. Tucked in beneath it is th^ white apron. 


s the basque 
a modified 
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tum' s worn by tho two youn| people scon hero are extremely early cx- 

^ costume of Restoration England. Although this man and woman 

a ppcarod on the streets of London in tho 1660's, they would not 

ecul : *’■ \. f * \rd od as unfashionable during the days cf Cromwell's rule. 

Eye b^ n ro b ^ e j 

mCin is wearing tho long loose hair cf the new era. Notice, however, 
Ik- h his hair is begir:nin 0 to appear in curls on his shoulders, it is 

Wt* \5 voluminous nor as artificial-locking as the wig seen in Plat~ 53. 
j^ :t; ^ not yet been adopted by this conservative gentleman. Ho still 

"1, gcft linen cellar of the Charles I era, with cuffs to match. His 
Em t still has tho long sleeve, slashed to reveal the shirt of an earlier 
<^; u t the cut of the body of the garment shews more fashionable tendencies. 
: ^ that it fastens to the waistline, then flares into skirts, a treatment 

laical 0 f the longer Charles II doublet. 


I t. rcu sors at c much like those in Plate 54. They are, however, not quite- 
, petticoat breeches. They, too, arc loose and unfastened at tho knee, but 
Ev have not as yet achieved the wide proportions to take erre cf the endless 
p S 0 f ribbons which wore to decorate them. His stockings are of heavy silk, 
^7 ,-var them he wears a pair of beot-hese. Vadc cf heavy material and cut 
r. beet, they are a sort cf ccmbinaticr heso and boot worn tc protect the 
bore fragile under stockings. His shoes arc the usual high-tengued, ribbon- 
fastened, black loather model cf the times. 


His immense hat is the regular "capctani" decorated with a plume. When he puts 
on, he will probably turn up the brim as tha man in Plate 53 has done. His 
doublet and trousers are trimmed v/ith geld braid and fringe. 9 


The young lady, like tho young man, appears in an ensemble that, though def¬ 
initely Charles II in certain respects, partakes liberally of a Charles I 
quality. This is particularly true of th^ neck and sleeve treatment and high 
nistlinc. Later models tended to lcoson the solid tabs sh-wn hero as tho 
weict returned tc a lower, more normal position. However, the pleasant, nat- 
er: 1 treatment of her hair duplicates the man's and belongs to tho modo of 
day, although tho hair was mere often curled as in Plate 53. 


Th skirt employs a certain amount of distension, probably in the fern of a 
starched petticoat. Its height is interesting and gives the impression that it 
i* a part f an undorbodicc which shows in the wide front opening. Quito 
pcssibly, with the outer jacket removed, that part of the costume wiiich appears 
stomacher woule really c: me forth as the conventional, lev/ cut, round 
PBckline cf tho Restoration. 

two examples , f a costume seemingly cut cf period have boon included to 
y-ng homo the fact that nc c-'stume era is definite. Fashion is a strange 

* it can never claim ebsolute allegiance from all; there v/ill always be 
^C'dy to leek aheod or behind in their apparel. Though a costume his- 
^ Sl T^ S ^^t this is typical or that is characteristic, he always implies 
~ * mi llirn ether things could be worn one not be wrong, ncr oorticulnrly 
w* of place. & 
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^ t j e!Tlftn wears an immense periwig, or full-bottomed wig, that was so 
5hi s <5 er ‘ dur ing the late 17th and early 18th centuries. It is a development 
? op ular J r pictured in Plate 53. It rises in two peaks from a center part 
of t,v * r * falls in an elaborately curled mannor on either side to below the 
These wigs were greased, pomaded, and curled to such an extent 
r° U \t was necessary to carry onc f s hat under one f s arm* His cravat, al- 
y/orn hanging out over any other garmonts, is mado of a wide band of 
*y s ‘ on( js in a flap formed by twisting one end over another* 

I doublet and breochos he wears a circular cloak, the usual outdoor 

before tho greatcoat appeared. It is a simple woolon garment thrown 
Erthc shoulders, and fastens at tho throat. Observe the ribbon onds that 
K*tjn the trousers at tho knoe. His stockings aro heavy silk and his shoes, 
•th the oxcoption of the cut-out insteps, are the ribbon-fastened, high- 
^ngued variety seen in Plato 53. 

*.f the feminine outdoor garmonts, probably nono was so popular as the Dutch 
•J-kot portrayed here. It was not a rough-wort her garb but sorvod as an in- 
fcrfial indoor covering in v/intor. This model is a very elegant one, proba¬ 
bly of ormine^trimmed velvet# They were not all as long, or as flared, as the 

cr.j in tho plate. 


A lcoso shawl, knotted cravat-like in front, servos as a head covering# This 
prr.cticc was universal and did not belong to any one period. It was apt to 
appear in any era that did not havo a well-developed feminino headdress. 

The skirt probably was part of a simple gown with bodice to match. Its 
length would seen to indicate that the woman is of high social standing. 

This skirt most probably was split down the front at the docorativo seam run¬ 
ning from bodice to hem. Sho has not pinned back the corners to expose tho 

petticoat. 
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CHARLES II-LOUIS XIV—PLATE NO. 59 


M d here is wearing an early example of man's coat. Yfaether 

jjan pic tur ® a development of the long doublet as seen in Plate 56, or 

• vls 'garment is 

from a Persian coat Charles I adopted in the 1660 f s, is dif- 
^ ff »r.gr i* car '*° p ro bably both origins are more or less true. Notice how form* 
|| CU lt to say coa t. It has no collar and no lapels, and falls from the 
Ef* is this 0 a waistline. The sleeves are short and slit at the cuff. 
^ocld® rS worn over a waistcoat or vest made on exactly the same lines, 
jfeis coat thc has no tailored linos, and has long, less vo- 

oCt r 1r " C , V e S that extend a few inches boyond the coat sleeve and fold back 


m r it- 


I this Tontlaman 1 s wig is not quito the intense periwig, it still is a 
WS!^ • "blc curled wig. His cravat is a very long, elaborato laco arrange- 
d as is the cravat in Plato 58. His shirt slocvc is trimmed with a 
r:r ‘\* ^Tfof laco at tho wrist. Tho heolloss shoes are rather unusual. 

Bi ° how thoy are fastened - with a.buckle. Soon tho ribbon latchets are 
Reappear entirely in favor of tho buckle. 


^■tall walking stick was a common accossory to the ensemble. It was usually 
^Elacca, though other matorials were somotimos used. Needless to add, under 
£ coct waistcoat ho wore the usual shirt and trousers of the ora. 

L , WOBl ^ n , s onsomblo shows that stago in the development of skirt-draping 
Eth has just about reached tho point of becoming the earliest form of the 
buatl . It is true that in many of the oarly models the swelling of material 
hjttsed by pulling beck tho outer skirt was as much on the sidos, suggesting 
■ pennies, as it was at the rear. This particular model gives more the 
■feet cf lateral distension bocauso of the large, rounded, tablike appendages 
that r >st on each hip. Tho rear distension won out, howovor, and the bustle 
ipfrirnd by 1690. (See Plate 64.) 

9 

■l bodice in the picture is somewhat unusual because of the already mentioned 
■P tcb-cffect. This treatment xxxs not exceptional, however, and was to 
Kur l:.tcr (see Plato 63) in the period. In the time of Louis X? this style 
pj achieved full development in the form of the panniers (Plato 68). Her 
rvos have lost all semblance of the previous puffinoss, and are now follow- 
|tho idoals of tho masculine arm. In their length and lacy chemise cuff, 
^■follow the prevalent musculinc trend of the day, also, despite tho fact 

nan’s are full length. Tho lacy collar at the usual round neck open- 
■ pre ably bolongs tc the same chemise as do tho cuffs. 

3:r h* • r 

|conservative, following the usual practice of judiciously plac- 

^^Is over the check and neck. At the back of her head, although 
Ef -.1 *’ ‘ s ( ^ rav/n in such a manner as to obscure it, she probably has a 
ft °t that in Plato 54. 
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CHARLES II-LOUIS XIV—PLATS NO, 60 


oduction of the coat, the doublet, jerkin, and cloak (espe- 
jjter th e lT \ r former) disappeared. Men now wore coats, vests, trousers, 
c i*ny t* 16 ^°(or greatcoats, as they were called) just as they do today. 

E* °^ C 2ftnges were in these garments. 

i een ^ Gr e are in outdoor dress. The man wears an early model of 
S ? jj g also wears the popular wide-brimmed, plume-dec orated fell 


tike grea 


felt 

the manner of turning up the brim suggests the three-cor- 

* 


tccat 

c r^ His ^lond wig is vrorn rather carelossly. His cravat is a simple 
~ 'kcloth tiod in the same manner as others seen in this Charles II 

ijrU 5 * 

1 . waistcoat are still of an early variety. The coat is more form- 

thr.n that in Plate 59. Fastening only tho middle buttons was common. 
**.* ^ extremely lo m pockets, tho lack of lapel or collar, and the 

J ht flare to tho skirt of the coat. 


HL his coat ho wears a heavy green groatcoat, cut on tho same linos as the 
coa t oxcopt that it is tailored on broader lines. It has neither 
toll^ nor lapols. It fastens down the front v/ith "frogs 11 (braid loops). 

c cuff rrrangomont is an interesting one. The slccvo on his right arm has 
boon 1 ft untiod, on the loft arm it has boon turned back in a cuff and fas- 
Wmbd with braid. Cuffs on all early coats wero troatod in this manner though 
^|ons were the usual moans of fastening. 


IBs trousers and stockings arc tho same as those on other Charles II plates, 
w his shoos are a slight variation from the ordinary, as can be soon by 
c^p^rin^ them with those in Plate 53. The high tongue has boon discarded. 

•/wairn's hat is a modified felt tricorne. This same type is sometimes 

sy men. The littlo red cluster of ribbons on the left is most probably 
to her hair, as was the custan of the day. Her cravat, a copy of 
fcftsculinc cravat tied with cravat strings, appears in another form cn the 
Plato 64. It might be of crunbric, muslin, cr linen. 

■ de°^ an< ^ fibres a little more than tho usual models. It 

with military braid. Tho skirt gives the general appearance of 
° t usua l split-down-tho-front type, but more probably v/hat appears to 
■* black Petticoat is merely an insot. 
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CHARLES II-LOUIS XIV—PLATE HO. 61 


1 nountry people arc somewhat higher in social status, and their 
Lsc two c # cU c ' CTri f.v/hat more modern than these in Plato 56. The mem^s hat is 
5 crowned, broad-brimmed felt# His hair is natural, worn long 

- r - tr ‘ r r "l h shirt is somewhat less elaborate than the usual Charles II 

K uni'--- c r ural person this is only natural. Notice the simple collar 
■irt* ^tfio shirt# Vfhat appoars to be a coat is very probably a lcng- 
pri cu:! s There are several reasons for calling it a jerkin, despite 

Ilcov-O;^ t ' n cu t it resembles the coat seen in Plate 59. It is worn by 
cr son v/ou ^ d no ^ a pt to wear the now style coat; it is worn 
cru: ' ‘ _ It that looks very much like the Charles II doublet rather than 
P** " ~ : (even to the manner of buttoning); then, too, the sleeves are 

IJ^^'Vlcng for the coat. Notice, hov^ovor, how they are slit at the wrist 
Balded ^ack in a small cuff. The baldrick slung over his shoulder was 
Cd probably to support a purse. 


t- -us rs arc no different from the usual, rather tight knoe-brcochcs 
£_ i n pictus 58, 60, and ethers. He is wearing the high leather boots of 
| Charles I ora, though in a rather unusual mannor. Just below the knee 
Rtes tied a sort of gartor made of leather thongs. The boots have been 
B^ad up over the knees. For some reason ho has pulled the right beet-top 
sv.t the* skirt of the jerkin. 


Ks woman is interesting if wo compare her with tho other woman of lew 
Hka appearing in Plate 56. She is a littlo more middle class, but woars, 
H the exception of tho jacket and apren, essentially the same typo of 
Btacs. Most women of the middle and lower classes pinned back their outer 
skirts in order to expose thoir potticcrts. In this ease the two onds of 
fto split skirt overlap considerably. Such yjqs not always the case, but 
■is oxmplo testifies to the groat variation that was in evidence. 

■obably most often the white coll rs and cuffs that appear here would be- 
- - whito chemise blouse. Those in tho plate, however, seem to be 

or attached to the outer garment. 

■ hair has merely been braider 1 and rolled up in a utilitarian mannor, ex- 
-..ing the general effect of the period but dispensing with the falling 
'tfould ordinarily have covered hor cars. 
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CHARL ES II-LOUIS XIV—PLATE NO. 62 


is a Frenchman of the Louis XIV reign. He is dressed care¬ 
en gentl eia ^ a very fashionable manner. Notice that the ensemble does 
Ejjy and nC \,^ is tcaat. His hat is not the regular tricorne but a model 
^ incite a ^ ^ plate 54, except for the very wide brim and the elabo- 
li]ce ^ Jiwies. The hair, if it is a wig, is not the regular periwig, 
jgt* •• cStr *^Vi*d nor voluminous in its proportions. He wears the regular 
I is -c with the long ruffled sleeve. Notice how it blouses over 

full* - J ~ Y 'hich are the regular knee-broechos fastened bo low the knees 
tse trc -i^s. His cravat is tho typo knovm as the "steinkirk". It is 
• 1 th rl V" * traditional manner oxcopt for tho long ends which have boon 
and pulled through the buttonhole. . 

I . s t 0 v; S the characteristics it assumed in the next ora. It is 

QOro form-fitting. Tho slocvos have boccmc longer, and the skirts 
fcliotico the largo cuffs and tho manner of trimming the buttons. 


^^oos und stockings aro the usual typo. His sword is slung from a girdle 
B| 0 H by his bloused shirt. Tho gauntlet would indicate that he is probably 

t told:or or traveler. 


A Best striking change in the treatment of the vroman 1 s headdress occurred in 
of the period shortly after 1680. It was callod tho fontage and 
|i that triple-tiered tiara of lace or linen that tho young Frenchwoman in 
^■pictur; is wearing. Tho story of its origin is interesting. One of the 
phrolous ladies of tho Louir XIV court, after having fallen from her horse 
mi tousled her coiffure, war, daring enough to tie it up again with her 
■rtcr. Tho effect thus produced was considered so novel and amusing that 
llftftuh.t; on as the style that wo see here. 

L.r r. ck she wears tho "stcinkirk" in much the same manner as docs her 

i jrt. 


• kodicc is typically French. It is much tighter and moro formal than its 
pish counterpart. Its slcovcs aro the usual mannish variety almost like 

•• dvscricod in Plate 59. On the continent, the bodice tabs sc usual in 
vf 1 °- r ly Charlos II onsemblcs became, as the period wore on, 

- ^squo that fitted smoothly over the hips, as tho plate shows. 

becoming more formally pleated. Some added a crinkly ruche of 
uch s this one, and there jjwas an increase in distension that pro- 
fttsv^- * ' Vl v^l of the farthingale shortly after the turn of the 18th 
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CHARLES II-LOUIS XIV--PLATE NO. 63 




shovm horo roars an average example of the typical Louis XIV 


is dressod rather soberly with no frills or lacy ruffles (see 
but n ovcrthcless his outfit shews to good advantage the new sil- 
can sec here the signs of the fast -approaching courtly elegance 

^ is - 

I icturod horc is a rather unusual nodcl cf the wide-brimmed felt. 
^^ ornorG< i hat, or tricorne, had not yot became popular and many va- 
»^ e of cu tting ana turning up the brim wero worn during the transition- 
Tho hair arrangement hero is an imitation of the lovolock of 
^4.' The shirt has an elegant ruffle turned back on the coat sleeve. 
HLavat/too, is the simple neckcloth. 


is somewhat like that worn in the 18th century. The slooves are 
* l but do not roach tho wrist. Tho split, turncd-back cuff remains. 
fT^'vers shovm horc are forerunners of tho modern collars or lapels. There 
Ej£ nc ^jis of buttoning tho coat. Many coats of this time never fastened, 
■ttee how the hilt of his sword pretrudos through a side split, and the 
•cir/. through the back slit. Notice, too, the flare of the skirts and tho 
Ef position of the pocket flaps on the coat skirts. The waistcoat is a sin- 
K garment, reaching almost tc the bottom of the coat. 


the cl :ked stockings and the scalloped tongues of the shoes, which fc stoned 
Kthc side Y/ith buckles, arc common to the ensemble. The fur muff, slung 
mm a s sh around the waist, was very popular. 


^•©idorod ^nd laced caps such as this were quite conmonly worn by women of 
■ classes. This model, on a woman of the upper classes, is bedecked with 
tht ri.bon loops that are probably the most characteristic single item of the 
II period. Her costume is lavish. The modest round neckline is high 
l»gh to be conservatively English. The slooves are longer than usual and 
remnant cf the previous period in the tiny slashes at the shoulders, 
••^istlinc is obviously corseted, and tho hip distension is caused by the 
■tag back of tho front of tho skirt. This effect is much the seme as that 
59. By the 1680*s, trains such as these were becoming quite popular 
more formal dressing gowns. 
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•litary nan in the characteristic masculine Louis XIV en- 
h« re iS *<!?orne, or three cornered hat, is still an early model. 

The attained its basic shape. It is still rather large 


! * i* haS crovm concealed with ostrich feathers. The large, full- 

y, i ts been made of blonde hair, a fashionable color of the 

curl^ ^ a de of ruffled cambric, has a stiff, elaborate bow stick- 
Pfhc ® raVa on either side. This bow is a development of the earlier 
goat fr 0 ^ ^ T he rather heavy coat is a military model, and is worn, 

lotoly buttoned. Notice that it is slightly more fitted 
. CL * ^ oa ts* The flaring skirts v/ith the throe side pleats are 
tl* * heavy lining, and are split to allow the hilt of the sword 

'■’hc^e is a slit up the back of the coat skirt for the point of 
f^trude* c * through. Note, also, the largo cuffs that button back to 
r» r ; .* r uffles, and the low, wide pocket flaps. The geld braid trim- 
^id-fringed epaulette on the right shoulder, and the lapels in- 
^^Bklitary pr ofo s si on, as do the gloves, which were no longer fash- 
for the average gentleman. 




^fcfc»fitting blue satin breeches fasten below the knee. The long, 

■P s tcckings ore gartered up ever the knoe. The fact that the 

fasten with latchets instead of buckles would seem to mark the 
: \)0. Koto, too, the gold-fringed sash fer his sword. 

Lwch lady, who livod about 1700, wears a modest example of the fontangc, 
which had such an unusual origin in France# It is a rela- 
. * model, and has decreased in proportion from oho typical fontango 
62. Her hair is arranged rather simply for a French girl. 

BU that can be seen hanging behind was not unusual and was sometimes 
pdly draped over the fentange. 

pit of the bodice is probably the typically French, frill-lined V, 

^■1 it dees not show in the plate. The sleeves by now had lost the 
Quality that can be seen, for example, in Plato 53. They are now pat- 
sT.jwhut -ftor the men f s, except that the cuff and lace chemise frill 

■kit acre flamboyant. 


t itatiun wore decorative aprons such as the one seen in tho picture. 

W* of varying size and material. This one is of shirred silk. Small- 
Wr ^ acc a P r °ns were also worn. 

-n example of the first type of tho bustle. This bustle unques- 
jjr originated from the practice of hunching up to the rear an outer 
Q p J;; r t0 ox Pcso a decorated potticoat. This practice is clearly 
U i ^ 1700, mechanical assistance in the form of a bustle 

beneath tho petticoats. Tho length and richness of this lovely 
a slc i r t further emphasizes the gontility of the wearer. 

Kit 

W ° complete the onsomblo, and both are typical accesso¬ 

rs Louis XIV period. 
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LOUIS XV—PLATE NO. 65 


tleman clutching a heavy walking-stick is dressed in a serv- 
is not very fussy when one considers the age in which 
r^vle ^ is a sn all tricorne trimmed with a black ribbon falling 

^ 0 r of the brim. His powdered wig is worn in one of many styles. 
.r*r £ r O °xf 0 e e horizontal curls over the ear. Behind, it has beon "clubbed" 
po« tr ‘\ *},-rgth of hair behind has been folded under and tied so that 
Ct - 5 • loop of hair covering the nape of the neck. 

I #4ts the body in a more tailored fashion, flaring suddenly from the 
Scries of pleats. Notico there is no collar or no lapels, though 
>ip« ir ' ii Qr pockot- flaps arc copied from the later Louis XV coat. 

M* almost wrist-length by now, but the cuff is an immenso, but- 

Ibc affair, in this case gaily scalloped. It is worth noting that 

buttons only at the waist, revealing the two corners of a long 
■/‘Vstcoat and a long frillod jabot. The jabot is separate fron the 
jid is a frill attached to the shirt. Tho shirt is visible also 
vrr’ sts in a ruffle. Tho black bow-tic was very popular during tho 
quarter of tho contury and had many variations. 

Im* ^ j crus and stockings worn in this cnscmblo are probably of wool* His 
t* bcots havo rounded tcos, which appeared about 1730. They fasten across 
■Tinstop, tho slit being hidden by a flap. 

HL English girl, who lived about 1715, is dressed in a stylo of skirt somc- 
the crinoline of the mid-19th century. 

^^^■ptaent of the hair is simple. It shews the influence of the men’s 
Tho contor part, with hair drawn back covering tho ears and ter- 
in a sido roll curl, was vory common and preceded the pompadour. . 

I Interesting fur scarf or montelcttc, with muff to match, was common dur- 
period. The scarf was usually of some woven material. The hidden 
Boo vis undoubtedly modostly low and rcund-nockod, with a round or blunt 

Bttirt. 

s ^ r t was a recurrence of tlx* farthingale and was kept distended by 
f petticoats reinforced with strips of whalebone. They remained in 
>cth in England and on tho Continent fron about 1710 until the ad- 
th0 P^nior (shown in Plate 72) in about 1730. 
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shewn hero arc dressed in the lovely pastel-colored gar- 
^ fr ? m is XV era. It was an age of courtly etiquette, lace frills, 
m»g of brocaded waistcoats. Men wore powdered wigs and high- 

' T ^ c gentleman in this picture does not quite represent the 
^^^^^^■cwored elcganco of the ora, but his ensemble doos consist of the 




^^K*tcmor.ts 

«F lcaA w 


li* 


powdered wig of the oarly 18th century. It is the periwig of 
ora with the mass cf hair tied in the back in a quouc. The one 
g r tyoicnl example cf a tye-wig - throe hcrizcr.tcl curls ever 

&b.r remainder of the hair tiod somewhat be lew the nape cf the 

"X-ibbon bow. The old cravat is supplanted hero with a stock, that 
m uslin band wrapped around the throat and fastened behind. The 
^^^K^riirarcd with a jabot. Tho frills at the cuff more than likely aro 
* ,tir :. i d to the coat, the shirt sleeve ending in a simple band. The waist- 
t „ <mc a much more tailored garment than it had boon, being made, 

Kj , length, very much like tho cent. It, tco, flares into skirts 
^^^Ewaist, is slit at the sides and back to allow the sword 1 s hilt and 
r . o stick out, and has a row cf buttons all the way down the front. No- 
M al i ovcr ombroidored pattern. This was a common method of decorating 
.^H^coat. Though the coat sleeves have become longer, the great cuff 
with the horizontal row of buttons, as tho remainder cf tho 
El: r c at cuff that actually buttoned back. 

is a button-trimmed felt tricorne. The trousors, stockings, and 
no drastic from tho last ora. 

here wears on ensemble that combines a moderate development of tho 
with the popular sacquc. This loose jacket gets its name from the 
dlt-. illness that can be seen at the sides and roar. It was extremely 
to the skirt treatment, a face that helps tc account fer its 
jpued popularity from about 1720 to 1780. It is very much akin in idoa 
gown or Y/attoau Dioat cffoct illustrated in Plate 67. Another 
this sr.cquo appears in Plato 77% Tho only essential difference 
Hi tr.jsc two lies in the fact that the oarlior model was fastened in 


first half cf tho eighteenth contury, probably no single type of 
x Uj®adgear cculd compare in popularity with the simple mobcap form 
#e ^ n °^rumber of varieties. It appears in its pure, unadulterated 
77. The example in this plate is net essentially different. 
Els ^ mor o frill y* ou ^ a little lower in the back and tied beneath the 
tho offoct cf a bonnet. The hair beneath still suggests the 
•"♦i-g stylo, which was canmofi oarlier in the contury.. Though this 
~ s -^owhat later than 1726, her simple, transitional headdress 
yet the pompadour is proper. 

: 

^^HEhor C °^^ e ^ a ^° ^ le horizontal ochcllo or ladder effect trim of 
r ^ ro extremely typical of this period. Tho lateral distension 
obviously in an early stage, and still suggest tho 
previous years (soo Plato 65). 
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LOUIS XV--PLATE NO. 67 


[ ffattoau pleat took its none from the French painter Antoine Watteau who 
T'Vh^t borrowod his name. 

0 pncnt w* 


in 1721# just previous to the popularity of the particular style dcvcl- 


^ £ -'mplct° illustration of the sacque back or Watteau pleat. The figure 

right clearly shows how the offcct was attainod. The copious fullnoss 
cr ‘ ^ own was pleated into the neckline v/ith no attempt made to fit the 

Uifit* This P om ^ t tod the pleats to break open into the graceful bridge over 
tho small of the back# This can bo seen in the profile view# 


It was a novel and extremely graceful effect, 
two ladios wear the same type of gewn. Their drosses afford a splendid 


Tiro types of sleeves are shown in tho plate# Those on the left are tho more 
isual variety - oloow-length and simple, with a ruffle cuff* The ether fig- 
p employs a bell sloove that probably ended in mid-forearm with a multiple 
^c Ca de of lace chcmiso cuff. Those only occasionally made their appearance 
on gowns# Some goYms wore sleeveless, allowing the bodice over which they 
always worn to como through the arrasoye# 


Pocoration on these interesting robes was never as lavish as that which in¬ 
creasingly flourished on tho skirt and bodice fronts. On the left figure, 
the strip of ruching extending from behind the nock to tho fleer represents 
r.ll the elaboration to be seen cn the Watteau gowns. 


Both of these ladios wear variations of the mobcap. Tho one on the left is 
least recognizable as such, being mere on tho order of a skullcap. The other 
is average, being dwarfed in size because it is worn over a rather highly de¬ 
veloped pompadour. By this time, and these are rather late examples of 
Louis XV, the originally low and simple headdress commonly roforred to as the 
pcrcpadcur had begun to rise sharply from tho forehead as it docs on the fig¬ 
ure in blue-gray. Both figures have folded the excess hair into a pad at the 
dot. It is highly probable that such a headdress was alroady employing pad¬ 
ding to achieve its fullness. 
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‘cturod here dressed in the height of fashion is cf the upper class¬ 
ic ? s wearing the most common type of tyo-wig, three horizontal curls on 
two thick strands of hair tied with bows* and plenty cf powder 
^ch tori ;^ elegant head of hair. His cravat, full and lacy, is tiod several 
tc cun d the throat and arranged over his chest* 
tis cS 


The 

.nd 


. waistcoat are the conventional body garments cf the times* r 
Th° C ^o U gh still collar less and flaring from the hips, shews a lon 0 v.r ai 
sleeve with a much smaller cuff. The lace ruffles at the wrist are 
tight- r ^^iy attached tc the coat slooves. Notico there are no pockets on 
C[^ccat end that it has boon left entirely unbuttoned (a very common prac- 
during the Louis XV ora). The waistcoat has become much shorter than it 
** C °b^n and is made cf a beautifully brocaded material. By this tine it is 
^ blv slecveloss, though the pockets and their button-devm flaps are still 
y^°be seen* Notice that only the outer buttons arc fastened* leaving the 
fechtly fitting breeches exposed almost to the waist* The stockings are of 

silk* and arc gartored up under the brooch os* The pumps are heeled* and 
gre trimmed v/ith a silver buckle* 


UK? walking-stick with a silver knob was a popular accessory of non and women 
of the court. The sv/erd hangs from an attachment to a girdlo that is worn 
glider the waistcoat* When the hair was elaborately curled and powdered* the 
hat was very commonly carried under the am* The hat is still the regular 
black felt triccrno* very often entirely untriaunod. 


The olcgance of Louis XV at its height is expressed in this lady f s enscmblo 
free her pompadour to her pointed slippers. Judging from her headdress, this 
woman appeared as she docs in the picture around, or shortly after, 1760. 


The nockline of this gown is square-cut and was more popular after 1775. The 
neat lace choker with the boYr was a common nock ornament for both the Louis 
IV and tho Louis XVI eras. The sleeves arc of the elbow length, cascaded 
lacc-cuff stylo that was most common during the 18th century* The graded bows 
flam the front of the bodice carried out a sonblance of tho popular echelle or 
ladder motif. Most waistlines during these years were pointed, but occasion¬ 
ally round ones* such as that in tho picture* wore worn* 

The skirt is another late example of the pannier* Tho lateral distension is 
somewhat loss marked and there is definite indication of a rear protrusion 
which was tc develop within the next ten years into the polonaise. The outer 
skirt on this model is rather plain in proportion tc tho three-tior rosetted 
Petticoat. They were frequently worn during the 1750 f s and 1750*s. The 
skirts of ball dressofc shortened sufficiently by 1750 tc expose the shoes. 

All shoes were dainty* with very sharp toes and vamps decorated with rosettes 
kews. The heols wore usually somewhat higher than tho ones in tho picture. 
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resting tc compare this gontloman of the early 18th century with the 
is plate 66. Certain differences are evident. The man pictured 

gjjc *° 2n r iristar.ee, is wearing an earlier typo of wig, and yet the remainder 


joro# ‘V-tfit is up to dato. A man might wear an extremely fashionable waist- 
e? bls .°ccat, and yet the remainder of his garments might be somewhat old* 

*0^ cT ^ He mig'ht object to the new style wigs. The ultra-fashionable 
^°mi “ht not suit him# Sc it is not rare, just as is the case today, to 


fas- 


•k C V*ed ensembles. 

'gee ‘ 

seen here is the peruke - full, curled, and with a central part. It 
^ or ed, and the greater part of the hair is concentrated toward the 
it is clothed with the i 


ruffled. The end of the full sleeve with its accompanying ruf- 
li ** s vcr y clearly shewn. 


neck is clothed with the stock fastening in the front. The shirt 



Ictice the habit of merely buttoning the center buttons 

wit 

pie 


Tho coat, trimmed 

■ith gold braid, still has the enormous button-trimmed cuffs. There is a 
•leat cn the side and a slit for tho sword, though in this instance they aro 
* uS od. The buttons on tho coat could well be dummies. Tho bluo stockings 
l^c pulled over the bottoms of tho trousers, which match the coat. Wearing 
the stockings like this was vory common during Louis XV f s reign. Tho shoos 
have changed somewhat - the toes arc slightly rcun’ed and they fit higher on 
the ankle. 

This flamboyant feminine model from the height of the Rococo poriod is an il¬ 
lustration cf a hoop skirt development that survived tho pannier. Although 
the hoop or farthingale development before 1720 (see Plate 65) had been large¬ 
ly superseded by elliptical skirts, tho femor hoops did net entirely disap¬ 
pear during the period. 

This wcr.an lived, judging from her pOwdorod pompadour, somewhat after 1760. 

The headdress was worn high and wide, and doubtlessly employed seme form of 
Heralding tho era of extreme flamboyance in headdress, a sprig of 
flcwcrs has been inserted and a blue kerchief laid ov^r the back. 


the bodice and sleeves aro quite usual. Tho square neck opening and the sten- 
&crur front vdth the modified cchclle (a ladder decoration) nay be seen on 
°^ c r Louis XV illustrations, namely. Plates 66 and 68. An interesting 
":rative effect is achieved through the zigzag border running from shoul- 
P tc horn. Tho sleeves aro the nodifiGd bell tyuo that also apoear on the 
r** gown in Plato 67. 

Dei 

muffs such as this wore cannon enough, though not all v/ero as narrow* 
* e : cu ^ bags, most of then sonov:hat snallcr than tho one shewn in tho 
, ure » Wcre sporadically carried* 
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te t0 lace handkerchiefsword, and walking-stick, this gentleman of 
- c0 era pictures for us the rather pretty, graceful ensemble of his 


th e n powdered wig is much like that in Plate 66. The queue is partial* 
d*y* Jm-ed* It might be one of several varieties, but more than likely it 
W 0 ^ 4 mnle pigtail fastened at the bottom with another ribbon bow# He is 



the slit sleeve and folded back cuff buttonod to it# The coat does not 



* tcr ial« Another interesting difference between Plate 69 and this one is 
color arrangement• Hope the coat and breeches match, and the waistcoat 


[is simple and undocorated# 

stockings are of heavy white silk extending up under the breeches». The 
ihoos are the nower typo: normal too* less exaggerated heel, and high on tho 
Instep a small silver buckle fastening* Note tho pockets and braid "frog** 
fasteners" on tho coat, and tho manner in v/hieh the hilt end point of the 
sword extend through the back and side slits of the coat4 

This lady wears an ensemble that* vdth tho exception of her hair t might be 
regarded as a prototype of the Louis XV era* The neckline is typical of the 
period# Tho series of bows which decorate the front of tho bodice is a car*- 
ry-over from Charles 11,'but coirmon enough during the period. The simple 
sleeves are olbow*length, and came into more general faver well after the be* 
ginning of the century, although masculine influence has been responsible for 
many examples almost like those in the late Charles II dayfc (Plato 59)# The 
lovoly triple fall of lace protruding from the sleeve ends may be part of a 
chemise sleeve. They were quite often mere cuffs attached to the outer sleeve# 
Tho shorp*pointed waistline, both in front and rear, was the most common# 

The panniers, as illustrated hero, are about average in site# An idea of a 
roally exaggerated development of those side skirt*puffs can be gained by re* 
ferring to Plate 72# Tho word pannier is French for basket.' This should 
tell us a great deal about tho way this unique method of skirt distension was 
accomplished# Certainly the idea grew from tho practice of pinning back the 
outer skirt as in Plate 59, but it was from the basketlike wicker frames 
eventually used to create these proturbanccs that the name "pannier" comes# 

After they began to devolop they soon appeared in a variety of forms, some as 
® ore hoops that attached on either side, others of metal elaborately hinged 
o fold upward as madam seated herself# Notice that the practice of exposing 
ccorative petticoat still existed* 
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the 18th century, it was customary for men to use snuff* This prac- 
^ a y compared to the use of cigars and cigarettes today Applying 

** C ff to the nostrils was considered a mark of the aristocrat in those days 
f 1 ffectfttion. Notice the affected air with which the gentleman in this 
icture applies the snuff from his jeweled snuffbox. 

clothes are very fashionable. His wig is not as full as those worn in 
the previous era. The single curl extends all around his head. The back 
has been tied with a black bow. 

coat is the latest style of the Louis XV period, concentrating the full- 
;s 0 f the coat skirts towards the rear. The one shown here seems to be a 
Ltary model. It is double-breasted und has two large, lapels with a small, 
light, early model of the military collar* If the coat were unbuttoned it 
Id look like the modern "cutaway" coat. He wears a simplo cravat such as 
ono in Plate 70. Notice that tho sleeves are regular length, the cuffs 
illor, tho pocket flaps smaller and higher on the coat. His waistcoat is 
ler than the one worn in the previous era. Note the pocket flaps. The 
tches aro black velvet - a popular material for knee brooches at that time, 
shoos aro like those in Plate 70 excopt for tho largo buckles, which ap- 
‘od in 1770. 


►s woman, who has just unmasked, wears an overgown. Beneath it she undoubt- 
Ifly wears the moro common type of ensemble, such as that in Plate 70. Her 
n$ of which only the black fringe is visible, is an elaborate mobcap worn 
posoly over a powdered, center-parted coiffure* The little dip in the ccn- 
Pf of the upper fringe of this cap makes it slightly reminiscent of the Mary 
Jfcrt type of cap, which was occasionally revived during this period. 

high nock, decorated with mannish bows, was net common in the period* 
for ovorgowns. It was a style only sporadically used, and then by the 
severe and active women. A neck treatment like this might have appeared 
* aiding habit. The sleeves are typical of the period. They arc bcll- 
^ voluminous, and often turned back in a simple cuff that allowed the 
of the dross sleeve to protrude. Theso, however, employ their own 

trim. 



* rt * v; hich is of one piece with the bodice, is voluminous to cover the 
The twin rows of ruching, though probably placed to aid in 
6 no front opening, were quite common; and appeared on a number 


eon- 

of 


poriod. (Soe Plate 67, left figure*) 
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. 0 71 is one example of a military coat. Here is another, somewhat 
In stylo* The collar and lapels arc more tailored, the coat-tails are 

trated more definitely in the roar. With the exception of the peculiar- 
cC ^ od lapels, the red trimming, and the strange cuffs, this coat does 
lj f 51 T r y much from the "cutaway" of tho next century. The waistcoat, too, 
n :t v ^ run ] c to almost modern dimensions. Notice that it can fasten entirely 
k" S +- 0 the neck, which in this case is tied about with a stock, a linon or 
U P *7 band wound about the neck and fastened in front v/ith a brooch. 

l . the shrinkage of the coat and waistcoat, the appearance of tho trousers 
*Vane an important feature of tho ensemble* As can be seen here, they wero 
Lade to fit very tightly. Notice that they are smooth, hug the thighs, and 
no wrinkles. They fasten bolov; tho knoo v/ith several buttons, a strap, 

* ^ a buckle. The boots are very similar to the modern jockey 1 s top-boot. 

7.7 onos worn by this young man fit rather high on the leg, are of black 
calf, are trimmed with a red leather cuff. 


Both the man arid woman are Italian, from Venice* This, perhaps, explains his 
It is his own hair, unpowdered and fastened behind in a queue. Very 
- ny young men v/oro their own hair instead of a wig, and powder was not always 
essential. Notice the pinched front to both the man’s and tho v/6nan f s tri¬ 
corne. They aro aliko oxcopt for the cockade cn the man’s hat - this cockade 
and the fringed baldrick he wears, to say nothing of his costume and gloves, 
would indicate he is a soldier. There wore as yet no special military uni¬ 
forms. Soldiers were marked by special decorations and trinnings, simplified 
garments, and simple ways of wearing tho hair. Needless to add, this gentle¬ 
man was probably an officer, since tho common soldier would wear the skirted 
c:at with the skirts buttoned back to form tails. 


There is a rich, exotic quality about this woman who affects the hugely de¬ 
veloped panniers. The fact that sho is Venitian may account for it. On her 
head sho wears a man’s tricorne ever a coif of blue lace which falls over her 
shoulders to form a filmy cape. Her sleeves do not differ essentially from 
the French and English models. Perhaps they aro just a little longer, but 
they terminate in much tho some type of laco cuff. The round-necked and 
pointed bodice, too, is quite normal, as is the exposed green potticoat. It 
is the eccentric shape of these panniers that deserves comment. They would 
have to be unusually strong in their supporting framework (probably of metal) 
tc extend so far out at so abrupt an angle. Notice, too, that the rich rod 
outer skirt has been pleated into a top soam to onablo it to fit properly. 

This costume is probably not more than twelve inches thick, while it is at 
least fifty inches wide. 

Notice ono of her trim slipoors peeping out from beneath the potticoat. They 
UT ° probably of satin, with long sharp toes and tall red heels. 
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in" outer coats some time before the women did. With the excep- 
f vVC riding habits, women did not wear the equivalent of top and 

Wp 0 f c0£uS ,. sarre time after the men had begun wearing what were called 
^ man wears on average greatcoat of the mid-18th century, 

it still has the lines of tho skirted coat as seen in Plato 69. 
oSO ^ ^ s overcoat worn ovor the regular coat, in cut it re- 
in P ^ on regular coat lines. Notice tho largo cuffs trimmed with 
Mcs * W ,‘" t tons (a relic of the days when the cuffs actually folded back and 
irti- — ■ th0 fl-ring skirts, still split to allow tho sword hilt to pro- 
s i©evo S , still full, are long, and show only the rufflo at the 
trJ ::# ^ coat with the high military collar and short capo at the shoulders 
Sri st# lerunner of tho later coat that had largo collars and very many capes 
~ S rVidors. Notico that the coat fastons from the neckline to the waist, 

*er 


it is belted. 


■ ir been fastened behind in a queue and tiod with a large bow. It is 
E tIonian’s ovm hair, powdered in imitation of a wig. The tricorne has a 
^ b p:int in front much like the one in Plato 74. 

l&dy wears a walking costume of about the mid-18th century. Her wide- 
Kjpcd hat is of black beaver and worn over the mcbcap, which can be seen 
!* r j:in^ boneath. It was probably the most popular feminine hat of its time. 
fc«hap: it is exactly the same as the characteristic straw/ which became so 
prcTtil r.t at the end of this period and throughout the next. Her hair, which 
Ells frem tho mobcap, is natural and unpowdered. 

pi cope she woars corresponds roughly to the Dutch jacket of the previous pe- 
Kfod (Plato 58). This model has arm slits, but similar jackots also had wido 
ilcr s. Occasionally they had hoods. Velvet, trimmed in white fur, was a 
norite combination for them, but this one seems to be of satin with a ruched 

■Npe border. 

Sht skirt has panniers, although the sacque effect of the cape obscures them, 
tit is merely 'a heavy, docoratod outer skirt over a petticoat of a different 
and design. Tho gathered roucho at tho petticoat horn is merely in- 
at the front. 

I®* 08 ^ muffs were worn by fashionable ladies of this day. Elbow-length 
**~re worn and long gloves were in voguo everywhere. 
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LOUIS XV—PLATE NO. 74 


t* c 


people ore country folk. Dressed simply and serviceably, they 
young ^ 0 f> 5 tyi 9 . Tho difforonco between these peasants* 


l»t a ^ t0 ^. 0 iass rural peoplo) dross and tho aristocrats* costumo is in 
Ljiy #i -his young man, for example, wears only one outer garment in- 
gis costume is not elaborate or gay, but is made of cheaper 
of r *°* sont ially, however, tho garments are tho same. 

i»l s# 

I orod hat has a particularly long spout in front and is ontiroly 

trJ ,-c His hair is worn long, tied in a pigtail behind, and is 

l of : ^^ 0 fore 1770 powder was fashionable; after that date, however, 

~ $es began to look to the country for inspiration in dross, and 
many characteristics of peasant dress, one of which was unpew- 

Egg hair* 

P s ^i r t is somewhat less full in the body than that worn by the upper 
^ S Kotice, however, the small ruffle trimming at the wrist. His 
M ; 5 * s simple, polka dot strip of material tied similar as to the one* 

?: : 71. 

1 eCJ . s to be his coat is more than likely a waistcoat, since coats, cs- 
Lm tr.oso worn by peasants at that tine, were not sc short. Up until 
' 1** ro sleeved, another reason fer calling this garm.ont a waist- 

It was probably made of homespun, fitted tho body rather closely, and 
pock.-s with flaps that fastened down. His knoc-breoches and stockings, 
jl oxccption of being made cf coarser, heavier materials, did not dif- 
fcren those worn by v/oalthior people. His shoos aro the high-tonguod 
ity Sion in Plates 66, 69, and others. They aro of hoavior leather and 
I lever heels. 


vir/in, tco, is hr^ssed in simple fashion, wearing essentially tfa 
■hment as the woman in Plato 61, the only difforonco being that sho 
the skirt to fall untrammelled to the instep. 

the wears is ag^in cur old friend the mobcap which, wo call, was af- 
*lid by rich and peer alike* Her hair is the simplo, natural, center-parted 
tho excess up in a knot at the nape. After tho pastoral rage 

1 its effect, it was found that in the upper classes powder was going 
Hg women who copied rural fashions* This is true of the women in Plate 


kc 

n. 


F* ^ mcir k worn by the woman shown hero is a long, simple, one-piece 
oevcs such as those were common enough, but most peoplo of lower 
Ey^^loss bodices with tho chemise supplying the sloeves. Her 
on crossed in front to form a fichu-like arrangement. Tho long 
Mr tiod at the waist. 
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i 770 f s some young Englishmen who had traveled in Italy and the Conti- 
y tfo e ' ^ a club, calling themselves Macaronis* They wore many exaggerated 
& rZ : ° r They were dandies who went to extremes in their costumes and to 
^sturtf • t ^ n fi uon ced the dross of their contomporaties. The young man hero 
s& c ' J *- R coat much worn by this group. It is called a "bobtailed" jacket, 
is skirt of the Louis XV coat began to shrink and movo towards the back 

L|fco£ 1 tails# the rusu lting garment rosemblod the "cutaway". The Macaronis 
arod ^th this some coat cut off short about throe quarters up the 
particular model has a straight military collar and bands of om- 
tkif’;' trimming the edges and cuffs. The waistcoat is cut off at the bottom 
" r - - inverted V, more or loss repeating the lines of the coat. It is a fine 
& ^ garment buttoning quite high on the chest. The waistcoat has dimin- 
tn size a groat doal in the contury or so of its existence. Compare 
:S f^one for example with that in Plate 59. The laco ruffles at the wrist 
than likely are attached to tho coat sloove. 

L wig worn by this young man is likewiso one affected by the Macaronis. Tho 
on the crown of the head is combed back in a pompadour and built high as 
T Sees back. Same members of tho club wore extremely high pompadours 
thieved by padding and building up the wig. The back hair was disposed of 
^ .ay of the various tie -wig arrangements. 

fhe brcechos, stockings, and shoes present no basic differences from those in 

Plate 71. 

f The biblike arrangement at his chest is a frill attached to his shirt. Ho 
Hiors around his neck the regular stock that breaches behind. 

Lmis XVI for women 1 s fashion is marked by a gradual though decided change. 

The popular pannier began tc be relegated more and more to formal court wear. 
...rts shortened, sleeves lengthened, bustles grew, and tho coiffure rose to 
towering proportions. 

■The lady in this plate wears an excellent example of tho polonaise. In rcali- 
I ty it was the second bustle-form known to Western civilization. The first is 
! pictured in Plato 64. This is a rather conservative afternoon ensemble suited 
I to on afternoon stroll. It was in reality a development of tho ovorgown (see 
I Plate 71), opening in front with the heavy, voluminous skirt pilod up at the 
1 back and tied vdth a formalized bow. Notice that the underskirt clears the 
■floor quite liberally, permitting the high-heclod, pointod-toe shoes to emerge 
from the previous seclusion. 

this tine millinery had become a completely developed profession* Such a 
I ^ as this, conposod of artificial flowers, crepe, and a stuffed bird is typ- 
;-l one of tho numerous varieties that had evolved. They wero mostly small, 
■rr. this one, in comparison to tho very largo coiffures of the period, upon 
I "ich they seemed to perch precariously. 
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rather 


startling figure in this plate is wearing a ballroom costume of 


Wtf * L 0 uis XVI period* It contains almost evory possible exaggeration 
: • *’* 0 uid ho heaped upon an already cverdevoloped style. It seems strangely 
th^ ® t ^ a t so cumborsamo and absurd a dress should be swept away by the 

■^noh^Revolution. 

hoaddress, although it requires a caroful, second lock to dotermine it, 

^-till the pompadour, but so laden with plumes, padding, jewelry, roll 
:5 ^ "sausage curls, and powder that it has quite lost its simple charm. 
c f ' as it may seem, the headdress here represented was by no means the 
to be found in those changing times. Almost any sort of trinket was 
FT appear as hair docoraticn, evon models of ships or windmills. Note 
5? beauty mark in the form of a black det of court plaster placed beneath 
^ r * 0 r ight eye; also the star above the right breast. Such attempts to cm- 
^asico beauty and direct the fbcus of admiring eyes was common to both the 
ir{c and female dandies of the period. 


-v. round-cut neckline was not as often favored with this type of costume as 
the square. The olbcw-lcngth sleeves with the flaring lace cuffs worn 
ever a full-length chemise sleeve wore mere typical, although relatively con¬ 
servative camparod to those entirely of lace that appeared on seme of those 
kaggerated modols. 

In; outer skirt has by now almost become a curtain with its tasselod furbe- 
lowed, ruchod, ruffled, and lilted surface. The panniers were still pre¬ 
served for those party ensenblos, and with then reached probably their great¬ 
est distension, placing the wearer in the midst of an ellipse of frills, 
loops, lace, ribbons, and fluffs, spread over both outer skirt and petticoat, 
that only a wedding cako could duplicate. To make natters evon more compli¬ 
cated, same models, such as that in the picturo, allowed tho long outer skirt 
to fern a train. 


The mask and fan indicate tho young lady 1 s attendance at a ball, but one 
wonders whether tho mask is nocossary to conceal her identity since the cos¬ 
tume practically conceals hor species. 
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I plate, because of its similarity, is well compared with both Plates 66 
^ ^ 57 . It indicates the basic, static nature of certain garments that con- 
in use from the Louis XV to the Louis XVI period* 

<r , o flowered pink sacque (note the fu 11 back of the jacket from which the name 
1 -es) on the left is almost the same as that worn by the woman in Plate 66, 
Accept that the panniers have given way to a rear distension or bustle. The 
front, too, has been left unfastened, giving rather emphasis to the now round 
waistline. Note that even the sleeves havo been carried over despite the fact 
that tho simple coat slcovo, such as that on the other figure, was by now more 

prevalent. 

'ho hat she wears is that very popular leghorn straw which has boon previously 
referred to in connection with the black beaver of the same shape in Plate 73. 
During this period the practice of pulling tho brim of this hat down about tho 
face oy moans of ribbons which tied beneath tho chin was practically universal. 

As for tho figure on the right, little noed be said about tho mobcap which is 
hero in its purest form. The gown, however, is again tho Vfotteau pleat car¬ 
ried over from those illustrated in Plate 67 with but two changes % The sleeves 
have grown to full length and lost thoir fancy cuffs. This was quito in keep¬ 
ing with the general trend of the day. Many ensomblos were now copying mas¬ 
culine sleeves. The oth^r change is that the previously loose pleats ara now 
sewn to the waist, at least, causing them to appear much more formalized and 
perhaps not nearly so gracefully charming. 
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resting comparison can be made between the figures in Plato 73 and the 
AT. W oman shown here* Essentially, they are dressed alike - in outdoor 

>j U t the death of ono king, and the change of mannors with the acces- 
now ruler f makes for changes in costume - if minor ones. 


»io» 

l n ar*s hat is ono of three new types that made their appearance after 1780. 
-tier two aro seen in Plates 79 and 82 respectively. The one seen hore 

Th e 0 4. rtrtr>,.1rtv rtf 4-Hrt +-VlrtCrt . T +* Q O T ^ ^ *’« V\ AAA A A V* ^ 

was 


the least popular of the three. It was called the "uncocked beaver . It 
P? its nsme because it was exactly like the cooked hats, except that the 
K was allowed to remain at right angles to the crown* instead of being 
felded up like the tricorne. Its most common material was beaver. Its di¬ 
visions and shape are self-evident. His hair is not too different from the 
D ^r»s in Plate 73. It is the man f s natural hair, unpowdered, but plaited in- 
pigtail and tied with ribbon bows behind. His cravat is a wide band of 
cambric or muslin wrapped about his throat and tied as seen here. 


gis greatcoat shows a natural development of that in Plate 73* The high mili¬ 
ary collar has become a wide, flat collar that can fasten close under the 
chin* The small, single shoulder capo has become a wide, heavy double cape. 

The sleeves have become longer, more normal in size, and have lest their great 
cuffs* Notice the two buttons placed perpendicularly at the wist. This coat 
iris known as the "redingote", and is characterized by the double-breasted cut, 
long full skirts, and shoulder capes. 


The shoos aro "pumps”, which made their appearance late in the 18th century. 
Those ore rather heavy, have a slight heel - the remnant of the high tonguos 
of the earlier era, - and arc trimmed with a silver buckle. A moro typical, 
hoelless pimp can be seen in Plato 84. 


Hats for women had come very definitely into their own by now; in fact, upon 
exinining this "beauty”, one almost wishes that they had nevor arrived. It 
is built basically the same as that in Plate 75, but plumes and ribbon have 
replaced the stuffed bird. The use of hair powder wds waning rapidly, while 
the general height cf the coiffure was increasing. Not all women followed 
these trends, however, and wo have as a result much variation. Tho treatment 
^ ere probably still ovros allegianco to the pastoral fad. 

‘he outer garment the young woman wears is a hooded cape # There wore many 
Pieties of it# Some had sleeves; others, mere slits such as this ono. 

3 remained just as popular during this period as previously. Tho one in 
e Picture is unusually large, however. 
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^ is dressed in the typical dress of the late 18th century* In this 
#ii s ^ ensemble he might have walked the streets of Paris during the French 
typ e 0 iont His hair is combed back off the face and probably tied in a queue 
jl*vol Uw He wears a stock, and the ruffles *of his shirt fill in the space be-* 

^ and his waistcoat. His coat is a late model of the cutaway* Notice 
s xopes off tl>e front to two tails reaching to his knees in the back* 
^ e5 ar0 simple* It can be buttonod down the front, though usually* as 
I ts %* e re, it is not* Its collar is a high, turnover type; and the 
5 ‘? -, s are simple in cut, normal in length, and trimmed with two buttons. The 
Colored broadcloth of v/hich it is made was very popular for Coats* 

I ^istcoat is double-breasted and has a characteristic circular bottom lino. 
; r ‘ ne thod of wearing the lapels of the waistcoat out over tho front of the 
was a common fad of tho times. The ones shown here are rather conserva¬ 


tive; 


. some waistcoat lapels reached almost to tho armpits. 


. knee-breeches aro very much as they have been. Being exposed as they are, 
now had to fit the body and legs very tightly. The loss wrinkled the 
v- echos were tho more fashionable they were* The ribbon ties in this instance 
hive been substituted by a row of buttons and buttonholes on the outside. Over 
kis stockings ho wears gaitors and pumps* Tho pumps have a slight heel and are 
trimmed with a silver buckle on the instep. Tho gaiters, adopted from tho 
rurnl ensemble, are made exactly like tho gaiters sometimes soen on children 
today. They are high cloth or felt leggings extending over the foot in a 
leather loop and fastening up the outside with buttons. They wore popular in 
the cities for only a short timo, and then were givon back to peasants and 
soldiers for their exclusive woar. 

The hat which he holds in his left hand is a two-cornerod hat called a bioorne. 
It is familiar to us as tho hat usually seen on Napoleon. In construction it 
is made like a tricorne, that is, a round high crown with the wide brim that 
folds up front and back. The watch fob hangs from a pocket in the trousors* 
Watches wore by this time no longer a novelty, and were worn as they are today. 

The feminine outdoor ensemble bears comparison with that in Plate 78* Tho 
hairdress pictured here is the largo, overdeveloped pompadour so typical of 
this period*. The great buckctliko bonnet the young lady wears was known as a 
calash. It takes its name from a light carriage that was in use at that time# 
The carriage had a top not unlike this bonnet, henco the name* The calash as 
bonnet is interesting* It was tho proverbial child of necessity, providing 
a covering for the huge, exaggerated coiffures of the poriod. Built of lccsc 
*ire hoops with material stretched over them, the calash was collapsible in a 
tanner not unlike the mederp. mon*s opera hat* The little scarflike robe shewn 
here was known as the mantelet! It was wide at tho back and narrow in front* 
®®vicusly designed to be worn just as picturod horei Tho narrow ends v/ere 
^-ssed in front* and woro Somotimos long enough to be brought around to the 
^ again. They were most often of silk or taffeta, and were sometimes 
r ‘Tmed with fur as this one. 

' ® d r ess worn here beneath the mantelet is the very popular "levite". It 

employed the white fichu treatment visible at the neck. This was ac- 
^ Plishod by crossing a soarf in front to form tho V opening. The ends wore 
»tho girdle of the now round waistline. Another characteristic of 

levite was the long undraped skirt and petticoat, still employing, as we 
r^ 8ce * 'the split-front idea. 
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LOUIS XVI—PLATE NO. 80 


elate both figures are wearing riding habits. The woman's ensemble is 
in outfit influenced by masculine clothes; but the man's outfit is not 

c the one ho would wear in a drawing-room, with the exception of the rid- 
^ X --at and crop# The powdered wigs worn by both the man and the woman and 
~: ngth of the non f s waistcoat point to the assumption that these costumes 
father early in Louis' reign. 

I wears is one examplo of the new stylo top hat that appeared about 

^ ~ An interesting comparison can bo made betwoen the one in Plate 52 and 
E, one carried by the young man in Plate 82# Notice that the one picturod 
is more or less transitional between the two. It is not quite as defi* 

^ shape as the later one, yet its crown has become smaller and the brim 
^starting to curl on the sides# The plume and gold braid band are decora* 

I* ns soon to disappear# The wig has the characteristic powder, horizontal 
ide curls, and queue. The cravat is undecorated and simple. The striped 
^istcoat is still rather long, and has pocket flaps; the flaring skirts have 
disappeared, and the garment is fast assuming smaller dimensions. 


*he breeches are no different from those appearing in Plate 79, except for 
ribbon ties instead of buttons at the knee. The two watch fobs wero a fad of 
the time. Sometimes two watches were worn in the pockets of the brooches; of¬ 
ten one fob was a M dummy’ 1 • Hoavy striped stockings* though not usual, wore 
net rare, especially when a gentleman was to do some riding or traveling. 
Gloves, of hoavy leather also were common accessories for such occasions# The 
boots are the well-known "Wellingtons"• They arc characterized by the high 
point on the shin and the circular cut-out portion on tho calf. 


The riding coat is a variation of the redingoto in Plate 78. The differences 
are easily seen. Tho one picturod hero has been left unfastened and has a 
strange rectangular lapel that blends into a squaro collar. Notice that the 
lapel isn't notched. The rather largo cuffs and ruffles at the wist point to 
tho early date of tho coat. Tho long flaring skirts aro typical of all redin- 
gotes. 


Most feminine riding habits of this ora had short flaring coats much the same 
as the men's, but this lady wears a habit which employs a long coat that is a 
canpremise with tho woll-known redingoto, differing essentially only in the 
treatment of the lapels. The true redingoto was caped as we can see in Plate 
Beneath is worn a masculine waistcoat and a fairly voluminous, though un* 
distended, skirt. 

Her neckcloth is the stock, a variation of which appears in Plate 75. The lace* 
frill to be seen in front was more probably attached to the chemise or skirt 
than to the stock. 

®° r hat is also a masculine form, not much unlike that of the man; but with a 
crown and probably a softer felt brim. Both men and women used feathers 

cn their hats} but tho foamy white ostrich flume was more often Reserved for 

*otnon. 
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r n here by the young man is indicative of a new era in mascu- 
|L e* sepble e ver. for the conservative aristocrats in court dress. The hair 
P dress, ^ r ^. er ^ though it is still long enough behind to be tied with a 
gle tti^S s '*^ strand. It is his own hair unpowderod. For neckwear he wears 

r. l ^«°* fa,tened behind - 

L < the new tail-coat with a straight military collar, visible just 
L, c ^ t .'%ape collar. The characteristic features of this garment are the 
• t the straight line at the waistline, and the square tails. Even 
t was not actually double-breasted, it was tailored to look as if 
it is here. Tho collars varied (seo Plato 82) and the sleeves, 
ffod here, were not always so. Tho silver braid trimmings and pock- 
tfcou:-* te their position - high and towards tho back) show that this coat 
•* ' T . S 5 coat for use on very formal occasions. The waistcoat, more than 

lc .Q r 0 asted, peeps out at the corners of tho waistlino of the coat* 
:s arc the usual tight-fitting variety, fastening at the knee with 
P 10 buttons. Trimming tho bottom edges of breeches was a common means 
^^Fjnenting ^e costume; braid, embroidery, or piping was the usual trim. 

are heavy silk dnd the shoes tho typical footwear of the late 
■^century - smaller tongue* lower heol, and largo silver buckle* 

H circular capo was not entirely supplanted by the greatcoat as an outer 
*_ _ especially for more elegant occasions. The one shown here has an 

Ej cr \ te ro d lining and a typical late Louis XVI collar Y/hich comes high on 
the *■ ;ck and folds over. Tho capo is tied across the chest by a silver braid 

nerd. 

gloves and tall walking-stick are regular accessories for tho ensemble. 

mfior 1780 womens hair reflected a general disgust for the exaggerated, built 
m 9 and overloaded coiffure such as that in Plate 76 and relegated it to for- 
ml court wwar only. In its placo was substituted a natural unpowdored hair- 
■ws in Yihich quite often tho hair cascaded down tho sides and back of tho 
s in the free, easy tresses affoctod by this young lady. The M shcp- 
‘ * ss n type straws previously roforred to in connection Y/ith Plates 73 and 
iftdcd rapidly in the faco of the swolling pompadour; but when this more 
■tural headdress roturnod, the shepherdess hat returned with it, as v/c can 
■jl hero. Now, as previously, they wero not alvrays made of straw; felt, 

P Vor > r n& velvet, trimmed vdth plumes, appoared quito often. Now they v/ore 
bo often tied beneath the chin. 

^jfichu neck treatment dominated after 1770, and again appears on the shoal¬ 
ed this lady. In this case it has been abottod by a lacy, jabot-liko 
^ that hangs in front. Tho littlo blue bow is known as a solitaire and 
characteristic of Louis XV. 

0X0 °f the now full-length coat sleovc type, in this case almost 
■?-^culine than those of the young man beside her. The waistline is 
9 v by Q. largo blue bovf. 

[He* 7 * 5 \ ls ^^her example of tho second appearance of the bustlo (see 
■ thrt ^ * s ncw gown-liko than the previously referred to pclonaiso 

ls or *c-pieco,, full, and does not expose a petticoat. 
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DIF.ECTOIRE—PLATE NO. 8£ 


c f costume worn immediately after the French Revolution does not shew 
ho tJ \' t diff orcnce ^ rom v;orn aarlier. The young man pictured hore is 

W ?! a typical Directoiro ensomble. New tendencies are apparent; coming 
^ rir ‘ S qjq already visiblo in his outfit; yet, basically, the general silhcu- 
no diffe rent let us say, that of the man f s in Plate 81# His tail 

c t' € ; S seme except for tho turned-down collar. Tho coat is much less gay 
c ocit one in Plate 81; it has no cuffs and no embroidery* In short, it 

imminence of the drab, colorless outfit of 19th contury mon. Notice 
though tho collar is rather high and the lapels large, they aro very 
toe#/ r ‘"Vo the modern type. The waistcoat is a single-breasted modol with a 
■4*^ military collar. Tho upper buttons have been loft unfastened to shew 


ita* 


of cravat. This cravat was v/ern with a linon collar that was likc- 


3 ’ type 

W ^^paratively new in fashion. The collar is not a now idea in costume, 
the type shown hero is peculiar to tho late 18th century. It was made of 


«is - : 


and stuck up in points on oithor side of tho chin. The incroyables 
34 ) woro them extremely high. Around this collar was wound the new 
o cravat - the first necktie, as it were. It was a long linen or mu 


muslin 


His hair is his own 


3 wound around tho neck and tied in front in a bow. 

arranged like the wig in Plato 71* Moro usually young mon wore their hair 
short as in Plates 84 and 85. The hat is tho regular beaver top hat of tho 
Eft, Its features are the high cream, narrower at the top than bottom, and a 

eU rlod brim. 

fhr trousers are sc different in tailoring than theso in Plato 80. They are 
jotting longer (see Plate 84) and arc fastened with a ribbon tie in addition 

to the buttons. 

jfts boots are top-boots of a typo commonly wern during the era for all types 
cf ensembles. They wero not considored wrong even in the drawing-room* Very 
ginilar to it is the boot wern by present-day jockeys. It does not quite reach 
tho knee* has a cuff of lighter leather, and is worn with the boot-straps 
nod out over the cuff. 


tar 


The young lady wears an ensemble immortalized by the English painter Gainsbor¬ 
ough. Just as Watteau had suggested in his paintings the pleat that bore his 
none, Gainsborough had by his lovoly canvases of domestic English women caused 
their quiet, sensible dress to gain world-wide attention. It was a soft, 
pleasant ensemble, essentially the same in style as tho modo of Louis XVI, but 
aore charming because it was oasior and more natural - a quality gained by elim¬ 
inating unnecessary ornament and distension. 

:<r hzt is again the copiously brimmed loghern straw worn over the sane very 
easy and natural coiffure that appears in Plato 81. Note that the hat has only 
4 simple band instead of the ribbons and plumes that bodcckcd most continental 

models. 

B # 

;^ s probably the best and most typical example of the fichu to bo scon in 
# s °rios. It is a neck treatment ontiroly befitting tho rest of tho en- 
l , ' i0 * ar *d is one of the most graceful and practical necklines that v/omen f s 
stun© evolved. The round waistline bound with a sash, is quite in keeping 
v ;;:J he soft quality of tho skirt, which falls roundly over tho hips, dis- 
“ on ly by a number of unstarched potticcats. 

Burir 

Kisof ^ ou ^ s XVI and the Directoiro tho shawl, such as the young lady has 
>v .T Cver left arm, returned to popular favor as an cuter garment. It 
r orn in a num | :)er 0 f -ways, one of which is indicated in Plate 84. 
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DIRECTOIRE—PLATE NO.83 


figures here are dressed in a conservative English type of late 18th 
wL ^^ostume• A rather interesting comparison can bo made between the man 
., n d the one in Plate 84. These two figures illustrate rather well 
f cefl nC0 between ultra-fashionable, even extreme, costume and conserve- 

&v— 


nictured here is still wearing his hair long, in imitation of a wig, 
^^noowdored. He wears the samo type of neckcloth as shown in Plates 82 
tut Yiis collar, if he wears one, does not show, and the jabot of the 


fh 


man 


HU AI. DU^ - 9 ' ■ v 

° shows at the waistcoat opening. The waistcoat is simplo, almost 

in cut, and is gaily decorated with stars. The coat is also gay with 
r but in cut it is somewhat conservative, being more liko the ono seen 

str i? to 79* The co ^^ ar no ^ as High as those worn by French revolution¬ 
's there are no lapols. The lines of the coat aro those of the l, cut^ 

' s:S n -nd tho tails are long and voluminous. 

uray # 

L tr ousers arc not as fashionable as they would be if they wore without 
Btnklos# end tho buckle and ribbon arrangement at tho kneo is likewise a 
uLservativo substitution for the buttons seen in Plate 84. Note the two 
H. h fobs and tho rufflos at the wrists of the coat. The shoes are likewise 
crserve. tivo with their rather high tongues and large buckles. The tall bea- 
J hat with a ribbon hatband and the long walking-stick are tho usual accom- 
: irir.cnts to tho ensemble. 


|jthough the costume of the Dircctoire gave way to the whim of extremists, 
th 3r e were many women, oven in Franco, who clung to a more conservative costume, 
which may be rogarded as transitional between tho definitely two-port ensem¬ 
bles of the Louis periods and the one-piece cylindrical silhouottes that were 
:: fellow in the period of Empire. This English woman wears a costume that 
riy be regarded as typical for the women of tho century, since they wore re- 
tnrod from the violence and direct influence of tho revolution of 1789. 


This period developed many forms of rather deep-crowned, narrow brimmed, or 
brimless bonnets. The hat hcrG is of tho brimless "bucket" type rather lav¬ 
ishly bedecked with ribbon and laco. Her coiffure is the samo as that in 
Plato 82. The important thing to notico about her dress is the height of tho 
waistline, while this costume is still very definitely two-part (witness tho 
separate light groon bodico and the white skirt), it begins to suggest that 
straight onc-pieco quality, which is scon on tho woman in Plato 86. Notice, 
toe, that the waistline on those Empire women is of about the same height as 
tna * in this plate. As in the Gainsborough ensonble (Plato 72), tho V nock 
•ffect and the use cf sashes arc also represented here. It was a period of 
8 -shes, scarfs, and shawls, tho ends of which wore often permitted to dangle 
freoly. 


parasol, which had been in groat favor throughout the Louis periods, did 
decline after the Revolution. It remains one of the nest characteristic 
--cossories of tho now 19th century. 


taring an outfit similar to her mother f s. Up to this time 
C V 4ren wore dressed exactly like their parents, but late in Louis XVI 1 s reign 
children became simplo and wore designed definitely for them. 
this period the simplicity of v/onen 1 s dresses made them not unlike the 
ll^ts of their daughters. Tho little girl is wearing a high-waisted, short- 
frock reaching to the ground. The simple V nock has boon trimmed with 
er s. w ^ er other's. It ties at tho waistline in two long ribbon strean- 

is ; ‘ lcr Hair is allowed to fall in ringlets over her shoulders; and her hat 
Slri Plo soft straw trimmed with ribbons on the crown ond tied under her 
f* v *th ribbon. 
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DIRECT0IRE—PLATS NO. 84 


I. r n example of the characteristic costume of the french revolutionists 
ifer* ghov/ their radical political ideas, affected extromely faddish 
|^ic# ~I S# The men wore called tho Incroyables (Unbeliovablcs); the women, 

* use5 (Marvelous ones). Their dross showed an interest in lower class 
a studied carelessnoss, and, as can be been in tho picture, a pleas- 

. r&Otfi s 9 

onsenblo- 

*" v 

. . crne hat, made popular by Napoleon is shown hero in its most simple 

It has a round crown exactly like the tricorne, but the brim instead 

tfZuu: folded in three sections has been foldod in two, front and back, 

W ^' nC effect shown here# It is trimmed on the front brim with a cockade 

i^jbon, popular among the revolutionists. The powdered wig and hair have 

Ww rinn wear their hair in its natural color* rather loner and di shov- 

disapr 


oared; men wear their hair in its natural color, rather long and dishov- 
A high, upstanding collar is visible here in the point of his left 


The remainder of this collar is hidden by the "choker", a wide linon 
wound around the nock and concealing even the chin. Its two ends 
^ed^in front in a bow. 


aro 


■flic coa t is the new tail-coat* The skirts of the Louis coat had shrunk and 

d b-ck until they formed two tails, which, in the case of the Incroyables, 
lhu££ very low on the log* Its high doublo collar and extremoly wide lapels, 
Plough characteristic, arc exaggerated when worn by this group of French dan- 
I dies# Notice tho square, double-breasted front, long, normal-fitting sleeve, 
r.'ll cuff, and the pocket flaps high on the hip* Tho waistcoat is a simple 
flowered garment, cut square across the front and high on the chest. 

The* trousers are longer than those worn in the precoding era and aro tailored 
[ to fit tho thighs without a wrinkle* Thoy open down the sides. Notice the 
f four buttons on the leg. Tho striped stockings and crooked stick are charac- 
tjristic of the Incroyables. The pumps of black kid are hcclloss, and doc- 
ersted with a silver buckle* Pumps were very popular in the late 18th and 
e^rly 19th centuries* 

This revolutionary French woman prosents a striking contrast to the late Louis 
XVI figure in Plate 76* Tho trend toward simplicity resulted in a classic 
siLhcuettc for women» 

f, Notice the poko bonnet the young lady is wearing* Also notice her loose, 
tousled hair* The neckcloth, like the man’s, has been drawn over her chin* 

]_*' ;v ^ s typical of this period to cut the bodice dangerously lew, as indicated. 
The tiny puff sleeves are classic. The long waistline and voluminous skirt 
*er 3 soon to give way to a higher waistline and a more slantod simplo skirt* 


The 


woman’s shoes are mere soles with long wrapping-straps attached* They 


'tecidedly Greek ir style, and unquestionably constitute the truest classic 
tat ion of the ensemble* The wenan carries in her left hand an embroidered 
f u f 8o# She wears a shawl and a long full skirt, which of necessity must be 

he ia high. b * 

■J. 

scanty nature of tho dress of these years caused the shawl or some other 
r F to be an almost constant accessory. 


Hist 
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DIRSCTOIKE-»PLATE NO. 85 


The young man escorting the classically garbed young v/oma 
less flamboyantly than his contemporary in Plate 84 ? k 

every bit as modern and novel as that of the Incroyables E is, 

growing tendency toward wearing one's own hair in a natur ha ' r V.^**'*. 
haircut. The sideburns point the way to the next (l9thl „ ' c lo»e-f• t ’.[ 
everyone wore hair on his face. The hair was cut to fit -?- tury ’ *h.n *2 
hind and permitted to grow long in front, where it was 

i__ xl. _jv i_it uaciDod in. * . •• - 


known as the "windblown". 


^ COJl! 


The coat is the forerunner of the modern "cutaway" „ observe 
back from a high waist and has coat-tails of the same typr ^ *lc 

The collar, though not as high, is of the same typo as thot^* ^ Platt 
croyablcs# Notice the gathering at the shoulders. This 
ably made of broadcloth. The cravat, too, is like the One : . «~ : 

only it is less exaggerated. The waistcoat is a simple, singlo-broSS 
squaro-front garment. The trousers are an early example of the" r0t *2 
type that came in at that time. Thoy are made of a knitted ^ 

to mid-calf, where they fasten with buttons. To insure smooth ''it "the 
ings arc on tho side a little to the front, much like 3ailor-pants! 


m 

u. 


The hat is likowiso an innovation. It is the fororunnor of the 19 +?. - 

top hat. It is made of brushed beaver, has a small band and buckl -3 xizrrw 
curling brim, and a medium-high tapering crown. Tho boots .ro tht typs Ibm 
as the "Wellington*# It was a common form of footgear during tho DiroeWIrt* 
Made of black calf or kid, thoy came up in a point almost to the kr.c: oad u* 
pored behind to the calf. 


The rather attractive young woman in tho plate is wearing a Greek trim* 

tion of the late J9th and early 19th centuries. Tho coiffure, ter, 
a careless simplicity that is surprisingly attractive. 

The costume consists of two garments, and is at best a very poor 
true Ionic. The outer piece has undoubtedly been cut to fit as it 
stead of depending upon draping* The rose chain has been pinnod tc ooj 
of the outer garment and the othof end tucked Undor the girdle in front* 

Notice the Ionic-effect sleeves of tho undergarment ( 6CfG 
the thin, transparent quality of tho material* It was customary of 
during the late Diroctoire and early Empire tc woar clothes of auflWj 
material as to jeopardize their modesty and endanger their heal 

The full-length gloves and soft slippers lend a contemporary ^ #i 

further weakens the classical likeness of tho style, but they o 

wholo* impress one as being out of place# Tho soft shawl was ,Coiy e** 11 

was ornamental, when one considers tho discomfort of spending ^ 

in such a dress. 
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EMPIRE^ROMANTIC—•PLATE NO» Q0 


The ITco-Clcissic revival in feminine fashion appeared 
at very nearly the same time as Napoleon, and for reas ? ° n the Eu ^opo. 
than most people would admit- These two ladies are nct^ that ■ 
imitation of the classic modes as the feminine figure 0, drcssQ(i in i.J* *1 
follow the some general silhouotto. The jackot on the ?- Flate 85 # but £ 
leevos, and the cut of the skirts arc all factors th~t 


perfect imitations of the classic. 


those 


* • ^ 


Beth of theso very nearly 19th century headdresses are c 
furos. They are almost alike. The hair is very simplo C £P S ° f Grec « 
and rear with a row of frizzy curls forming bangs cvcr°thc ^ ttGd at the ♦ * 
fillet, wrapped around the head in classic manner, i s emol 1 C P hetl4 * A tj? 
figure; and a kerchief, wider at the rear to support thA! u by th ® *•!* 
the other. DCC * i a t .‘ 




extremely high at the waist; they were practical lv 
and were usually made of the most filmy of materials. Petticoat* 
ly in France, were generally discarded, with the result that 
subject of exposure underwent a somewhat temporary revision. SlbamfcSS*] 
either full-length or extremely short and somewhat puffed. *Both tym*** ** 
clearly illustrated in tho plate. The necklines were generally r oun 
seen on the lady in lavender. They were dangerously low, quite in kc * L 
the universal tendency of the day. Somo square necks remained for aoroftail 
occasions, and another t"po known as tho surplice lino resulted 
material into a brooch or tic just in the center between the breases. 






The little green vestlike jacket v/orn by the woman in yellow was kr.own a* a 
spencer. It was a trim little outer garment that could servo indoors u 
as outdoors. When it appeared with sleeves, as it occasionally die!, it 
quits a bit longer than this one. 

The shoes are clearly shown in this plate. No longer are they the sharply 
pointed high-hoelod creations of Louis. They have become more soft slipptft* j 
entirely heclless. Toes wore mostly round, such as those on tho figure 
yellow. After 1810 they become more pointed. Favorite materials for thc *** 
construction were satins or somo rather hard and expensive materials, 
was little used except for soles. For decoration, iittlo bows such a 
seen in the plate were common. Cross, lacing was copied from that I 
slippers. There were various forms, one of which is shown on tho 
lavender• 

Tho Empiro period was one in which the fashionable woman's n j^ii 

apt to bo occupied with various accossorics than they were ^ 

periods. Parasols still abounded. Tho ono in tho plato is r - r 

a hinged stick that onablod it to be slung about in what may ^ rcr y ItffH 
a moro engaging fashion. Handbags Wore of all sizes. Thia on^ thf** 

Walking-sticks were affected by men, and women sometimes also 


PI** 
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EMPIRE-RCMANTIC—PLATE NO. 87 


This young, man 1 s outfit was the first example of evening dress m mi 
wearing a formal costume for ovening occasions did not occur to tf 

early part of the 19th century. Tho movenont was originated bv t* 0 * 1 
an English dandy of tho early Georgian ora who concoivod the idoa^ 1 * 


Tho onsomblo is net much different from tho one in Plato 84. 
seen there aro shown hore with but minor modifications. 


All tho 


is cut to fellow the shape of the head* According to mod 
is rathor long, and more oft on it was brushed forward ratl2 I 

- more than lifcoly 


Tho hair now 
standards it 

than back. Tho pointed* high linen color is still worn 
with a cambric neckcloth tied in front in a small bow. 


The coat is the tail-coat, with slight changes, of the previous era. ?k* 
lar is slightly lower than the typical Dircctoirc model. The shoulders 
beginning to bo puffed, and the lines arc beginning to show a tendonov fm 
extreme tailoring. The waistline is lower and the tails, in this particnl^ 
instance, rathor short. The three pleats behind the gold buttons arc 


all coats. Notice where the pcckct-flaps are placed. 


usual cm 


Tho knee-brooches, fast yiolding to long trousers except in evening onsoablos 
are the samo tight-fitting, revealing gariaents they were in the last poriod, 
Tho gold buttons and ribbon tied just below tho knoc are the usual means of 
fastening them. Tho stockings ore of silk and sometimes had embroidored 
clocks. Tho pumps aro lew and have a moderate heel. Tho lace handkorchiof 
trailing carelessly from the pocket puts a finishing touch to the cnsomblt# 

The bicorno hat is like that in Plate 84, minus the cockade. It was put on, 
of course, with the triangular section rising front and back and not from fort*] 
head to nape. 

This young Englishwoman might easily be of the some period as either of ths 
Frenchwoman in Plato 83. Tho hairdress is much the samo, employing a doubli 
fillet. The neckline, sleeves, and high waistline are all typically Neo» 
Classic. One marked English touch about her is tho fact that she woars ft 
double skirt, the outer yellow one transparent and the white petticoat opoqp* 
The motive for this may or may net have been modesty, but in any caso it ft* 
chieved a rathor pleasing effect. 

The shoes here aro another example of tho very typical Empire slippor de* 
scribed in Plate 86. In this caso the tiny, thin leather solo is visiblft* 

Since sleeves were as often long as they woro puffed and short, as 
here, both long and short gloves were used. Tho so in tho plate arc typ 
both in length and in color. 
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Outer garments, like other garments of the early 19th 
much from the Directoire modes, 
breeches and top boots, c. top hat 
more or less preforred fer travel 



century, ^ 


Note the gradual lengthening of his sideburns 
appear whiskers, beards, arc 1 mustaches. The « 
exaggerated than Directoire collars. The sle 


in size by this time. i 

The breeches and beets are no different than the so in Plate 82 m 
the comparative stability of nen f s clothes. 

Gloves and walking-stick complete the ensemble. 

The woman’s riding habit of the Empire period is still looking* os 
ever, to mannish modes. This period was one of great military*consolt ^al 
which was particularly reflected in dross. Her hat is a copy of ths 
shako. Sho wears a masculine cravat of which there arc many examples in 
costume series. The jacket is modeled after the fashionable men’s tail«sat» 
Her skirt is long and voluminous, and is distended by starched pottidoatfe 
The equestrienne wore either the usual slippers of the period or tho sposl&l 
ankle boots or shoes. Glovos and a crop, of course, were indisponsablg* 
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Tho narrow, cylindrical, Moo-Classic dross as portrayed 
Plr.tos 85, 87, and 96 could not long withstand the ur~o tho . 

display to show wealth. ' The result of this change, which° r 9 Dorati®** 
is shown on those two figures. An examination of the pi„ t Caae 1B|b^ 

show that the headdress has become olaborato, tho goner-1 d ° f *^ lis *«t * 
rial an! design has vanished, and* most significant, 

widen at tho hem. Both of theso costuncs are formal 0 -r r . v ~ rts bcr^» . 
on the loft mere sedate and matronly, the other a doncing^r 

Thu coiffure was shev-ring signs cf returning to that style sc 
tho start of tho French Revolution. . The figure on the loft : Prcvaloai 
simple coiffuro worn beneath tho very characteristic turb^r "r " ro ~ 8o, ^bl/ 
boon in use as a man's lounging accessory, but Napoleon's e"*v *** 4m 

caused women to tako roadily to its use. Needless to say, 
fashionable and unlike tho turban in much of their decoration.^ A ° 0Q ^ 
up and elaborate headdress appears on the other woman. Practice 
semblance of the classic has left this, and wo look to the Louis Bml 
‘for the inspiration of its silhouette. ' ‘ 

The black or outermost garment with the short slocves is a fora of tfe* 

Other varieties of this outer garment worn during tho period wore less * 
and had long slocves. Her outer dross is of a richer, heavier material* 
has been drawn back on one side to oxposo tho lighter, softer petticoat! •>*§ 
was probably accomplished by having it split dovm the left side and tucking 
the right corner underneath. 


The party dress here shows definite leanings toward the Romantic period* dhl 
began with 1815. At this time waistlines wore still extremely hi : ,h; and al¬ 
though the rest of the costume returned to tho two-part silhouette, ths misW 
line did not begin to return to normal until after 1820. This extronoly sker* 
bodice with its shirred front and daggod sleoves decidedly follcwod ths Ism* 
tic tendoncy to copy stylo items frcnMiddle Age and Renaissances sources* Tk* 
shirt is of fairly stiff material weighted down by tho rouloux of • 

the hem. This idea found more expression later. Ball dresses were A* 

er. Tho largo wreaths were a novolty of decoration. The Romantic ora w 
experimental one in decoration, and many novelties wero often worn on W* 
•Empire creations. 

The toes of tho shoes wore more pointed, and there was a tendoncy t 
slightly raised heels. 

Gloves and fans such as these were always worn at pretentious affsifl 
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Children’s cos tune of the* first ten or fifteen years cf 
considered to bo most charming# Tho dress of the adults"^ 
pleasant either, so that even older children who wore cl ^ n ° 
cr less after tho lines cf their elders wero not conroll c-* l* 08 B 
landish ensembles. 


Ottt. 


The little girl’s costume dates some whore in the early twerti 

beginning to show a tendency toward the less simple, rather ^ 

the late Romantic era. Her hair is cut short and is careles 1 

hat is of straw, trimmed with a ribbon anil fastened under 

that crosses the crown, giving a bonnet effect. Her frock is ° -t" ^ a 

high waist and puffed short sleeves. The skirt, widening .-t ***** itg 

beginning to resemble the crinoline typo. The ruffled pantalct* D °* tcc * 1» 

in soon aftor 1800, became very popular in the next era. Her 

unfastened pumps. She wears a cape flung back over her shoulders 

slit for her arm* 

The boy, who is somewhat ol or than his sister, wears a custuno net »nw 
adults* His top hat is similar to the one in Plate 88. His jacket vcrc ** 
ever a short double-breasted waistcoat with a slight roll cellar, ig ^ 
called a ’’bobtail 11 jacket. It was worn by childron and by adults on inform; 
occasions. It was like a tail-coat with the tails cut off just bolow tho I 
of tho trousers. Tho wide, soft linen collar was a usual trimming on tfcg £ 
for young people* Boys commonly wore them folded out over thoir cc<xtf ag ggg 
here. 


His long trousers arc of stockinet, split on the outside seam and fastest! 
taere with a row of buttons. They arc very similar to the first typo of 
trousers introduced late in tho 18th century - rather short (the 
wore slightly shorter), fitting very tightly, and fastening on tho ls(CH 
butt nd slits on both sides instead of the front* His pur; s --r lifcc 
sister’s except for tho small bow trimmings* 

The man is dressed in a waistcoat, greatcoat, and a somewhat ncro styliifc 
of long trousers* The neckcloth is a wido clotted cloth loosely round CT0 * 
the neck and tied in a small bow in front* The waistcoat is 
breasted, rather high-cut model* The greatcoat has a rather ol •hoslM* 
high Directcire collar and wido lapels, but the slight puffs at t 
could indicate an interest in newer male fashions* 

The trousers are rather wide cylinders no wider or narrower at 
they are at tho top* They appeared later than those worn by 0 
shoes reach well up on tho ankle and have elastic sides* 


pint* 
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and 


This entire series of costume plates has dealt with middl© 
class costumes with the occasional offering of a peasant e " Cla88 _ 
ancient garments were retained and contemporary garments ^ Sent>le to 
needs of lower and middle-class wearers* The artisan the 
the professional man, these have been neglected, due to sna pec * a H<ti^ 
and, it may be, to the fact that they had littlo to do wi 
Western costume. 


This plato shows throe average men of the lower or perhaps middl 
ing the 19th century. They are city dwellers - peddlers* p er h ° ' 
fish or oysters or vegetables* And even though they do not bol 
aristocracy, it is probable that thoir regular dross clothes do°not 
materially from those worn by their richer contemporaries. Th< 
in this plato are old and out of stylo* _ 

The man ringing the boll is wearing a strange ensomblo. His shirt if 
loss and has boon left partly unfastened# His coat is a sack-coat wll 
lapels and collar. The breeches arc coarse, being made of sano 
probably moleskin. They fasten at the kneos with ribbon as did thoot 
licr days. His stockings, heavily knitted, arc v r ool. Over thorn ho it 
an odd form of gaiter - made of wool and probably hand-knitted. 


The seated man suggests by his long vido trousers that ho might bt a 

attired in his shore clothes. His hair has been bobbed, a colorod t_ 

been knotted loosoly around his neck, and his stripod waistcoat almost tl 
plotely hides his checkered skirt. The coat he is wearing is similar tt | 
shown on his boll-ringing comnanion. 

The thi 'd nan, vociferously hawking his wares, is dressed in an old-fashiotsd 
tailcoat- ‘cte the high coat collar, striped single-broastod waistcoat# 
fashioned cravat, knec-brocches, and large apron* His shoes, 
are similar to those worn during the lato 18th century. 
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L^ s family group of the early 19th century is dated, nore or less, by the 
jenea* since the costumes of the men woro rather unchanged* The littlo 
bpy f s outfit is typical of tho ora and with the oxcoption of the skin-tight 
trousers, this outfit might bo almost any date in tho oarly part of the 

century* 


jhc nan wears a tail-coat with a largo unusual shawl collar. His striped 
liaglo-treastod waistcoat oxtonds bolow the coat lino and is unfastened 
above to reveal tho frill of the shirt. The high collar and stock are the 
'gome as thoso in Plates 93 and 94* 

lore and more tho hair is caning down on tho sides of the face, and tho coif¬ 
fure would be rather v/lld and luxuriant for modem tastes* 

The trousers are a type common in tho 1820 f s* Rather wide and loose, as they 
approach the shoe they narrow and strap under it* The gloves, watch fob, and 
•alking-stick complete this still rather elegant ensemble. 

The little boy is dressod in the usual child 1 s costume* A linen shirt with 
kwidc, soft, turned-down collar is trimmed with buttons, back and front, to 
btoich is fastened his long, high-waisted, tight-fitting trousers. The ruffles 
*t the ankles complement the collar. On his feet ho woars low-hoe led pumps, 
pis bobbed hair is covered with a cap, almost like a visored beret. Caps, at 
[this time, were vary popular for children. 

Iho lady with her back turned is typically oarly Romantic. Her bonnet could 

4*to as early as 1820, because it is distinguished from the hat by a wider 

prim in front, and is worn far back on the head. 

P°tico the double-dagged collar, the equally dagged shoulder wings and cuffs, 
it was the peculiar capacity of this ora to copy liberally from the past with- 
too much regard for how badly they mixod their sources. Tho dogging ccnos 
the Middlo Ages and the standing cellar from Elizabethan and Stuart in¬ 
fluences. The tied^off puffod sloeves aro also Elizabethan. Tho waistline 
1*3 lowered considerably, but is still higher than normal. A sash was common- 
pi used, tied va th a bev/ at the back, particularly for younger people. 

**lrts such as these for informal wear wore most usually of about ankle length. 

&ro now universally wider at tho hen than elsewhere, shewing even a 
Pudency to flare. The skirt decoration shown hore is typical - throe rows 
F b©d or ruchod material almost always con fined to below tho knoos. 
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tured hero is a gentleman, either English or French, dressed in a typical 
iC habit of the early 19th century. Ho lived in the lato 1820’s. 


pic 


Si 5 


is slightly bell-shapod, has a curlod, comparatively wido brim, and 
wo rn well forward on the head* It is made of beaver, as were most top 
\ s tc . His hair is worn in the favorite ”dog ear” fashion, that is, brushed 
^rv-rd on the forohead and temples* The high, pointed collar can be seen 
ticki n & ou ^ ovcr the simple cravat, much favored for riding. The one shown 
Q Has been shaped and stiffened and has no ends visiblo* 


rrC c0 at is a riding form of the new frock coat. With the exception of the 
collar , which is the common straight military typo, and tho scantier skirt, 
t ke riding frock coat is no different from the ordinary typo. Like the coat 
Tf the 18th century, the frock coat is skirted. The model shown hero is 
s j n gie-breastod, although double-breasted types woro worn. Tho sleeves are 
c f normal length, finished with a small cuff. At that period the men followed 
iHo women 1 s silhouette. Evidence of this fact is shown in the puffed shoul¬ 
ders and the norrev/ waist of the man’s coat* The lace ruffles at the wrist 
^ a trimming to the shirt sleeves. The waistcoat is singlo-breasted with 
a straight military collar* 


The trousers arc typical of the twenties. Notice how baggy and loose they 
are above the knees and how they narrow down to tho ankles, where they strap 
under the boot- This method of strapping tho trousers under tho boot was an 
extremely cerumen s+yle during the early years of the century. The trousers, 
in all proVacil?:y, cover a short boot rather than a shoe, since tho gentle- 
non is ir riding outfit. 


The riding crop and stitched leather gloves were common accessories of the 
riding outfit. 

This young lady of tho middle Romantic period presents a splendid example of 
tile lato 1320’s. The hat is decorated with ostrich plumes which hide a modest 
crown. Tho hair beneath is evidently parted in the center with a knot in the 
roar. The lady is a bit conservative in her hair treatment; more fashionablo 
women drew it up into a topknot. 

Tne lady’s collar could be cf soft linen* Smooth, undocorated bodices were 
the fashion. Most models fastened down the back. The buttons seon on this 
bodice are used merely as trimming* The sleeves illustrate, in their puffod 
^ slashed bicops, the practice of the Romantic period of borrowing ideas 
from the past. This particular idea cones from the Elizabethan period. 

The waistline has returned to a more normal position* 

Tho skirt shews a tendency toward distension. A number of petticoats were 
w °f n to accomplish this. Tho triple laco hen was a common decoration* Most 
s &rts of the period confined trimming to below tho knees * 

lie ^ an( T bag and parasol illustrate two of tho most common accessories of the 
century. The parasol in particular was always carried and underwent a 
3er ios of changes. 
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[he frock coa 
, an t ccat of 
jlics a corta 
g. They aro 
> 0 r ordinary 
•athor unusua 
jimo. Notice 
very low- 
)r cbably cut 
rorn with the 


t made its appoaranco in the 1820 f s and boesmo the most impor- 
the 19th century. Even today the name "Princo Albert" coat im- 
in style. The one shown might well be compared to that in Plato 
both early but one is a riding coat and the one shown here is 
daytime wear. The shawl collar and triple row of buttons are 
1 but the puffod upper part of the sleeves is typical of the 
the long skirts - a permanent characteristic of the frock coat, 
cut, double-breasted waistcoat is of brocaded material and is 
straight across at the waistline. The storchod pleatod shirt is 
usual high collar# The rod stock fastons behind. 


Tho hair is brushed forward, and the board and mustache havo returned to ro- 
jaoin to the end of the century. The 19th contury was mere characteristically 
a bearded one than was any other century. 


The trousers are of an early typo. They are the "peg-top" variety, being very 
wide at the top and narrowing down to fit tho ankle very closely. The short¬ 
ness of the trousers indicates thoir oarliness in the poriod. 


Silk stockings and tho usual bow-trimmod, heelless pumps complete an ensomble 
that has not yet yielded to tho fast sobering, uncolorful dictates of tho ora# 


This young woman, heavily attirod for winter, wears a much elaborated form 
of tho poke bonnet. Tho poke was characterized by the fact that the actual 
brim forms the hat itself# Benoath the high brim poops the parted coiffure 
that found so much favor throughout this century# 

Eor coat is cu v or tho lines of tho pelisse. Most often the coats wore of 
much lighter material than tho one shown. This early form of the lcg-o- 
mutton ;jve :■ xts appear ; cc during tho 1820 f s« The current stylo of 
weighting x*. e totten of tho skirt with decoration or a roll of heavier ma¬ 
terial is still in ovidenco. (3oo Plates 89 °nd 92) In this case it is a 
fur, probably chosen to match tho muff. 
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cape in its many forms never entirely disappeared, even when the over- 
; made its appearance late.in the 18th century'. The capod overcoat was 


like a cloaki 

gi s coat and trousers are like those seen in Plate 92. The latter plate pre¬ 
sents costumes of a period ton years lator. Notice the voluminous nockcloth 
aad how the ends of the collar fits close to his face. Tho bell-shaped crown 
and rather small curled brim of the top hat stamp it as somewhere in the 
thirties. He is wearing short boots covered by the trousers. 

«phe woman here wears a form of tho leghorn straw hat. It has changed consid¬ 
erably from tho earlier straw to bo seen in Plate 77. Tho crown has become 
quito largo, tho brim has thickened until it can no longer be easily bent 
down about tho face. This was not truo of all of thorn, however; some still 
wore soft enough to sag down, although the practice of bending them down by 
a ribbon tiod beneath tho chin was unusual. Bows and ribbons were finding 
greater favor as millinery decoration, and by 1830 were universal in exagger¬ 
ated form. Dangling ribbons that fell from tho undorsido of the brim woro 
either permitted to hang or were tied in a bow beneath the chin as in the 
picture. 

During tho Romantic era the novels of Sir Walter Scott wore in great favor. 

This influence in particular was probably responsible for the appearance of 
many Scottish tronds in costume during this and following periods. The tam- 
o-shantor contributed display of various plaids. Tho plaid cape shown on 
tho woman is an cxcollont example of a garment very much like tho Inverness 
capo, the true form of which appeared lator in the century. This model is 
a double-capcd sleeveless garment that is unquestionably masculino in origin. 

Tho dress benoath is typical of tho twenties, with its high nock, long slccvos, 
lowered waistline, relatively short, slightly distonded skirt, flared some¬ 
what by the tiers of decoration bolow tho knees. 
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hair is v;orn scmcwhat longer than it is to-day, but not exaggeratedly so; 


* rjr ^jrjost liko those of tho present time. 


^ , coat has a rather high collar vdth doop full lapels indicated by a slight 
-tch» The shoulders are puffed, the waistline has moved down and tightonod 
T imitation of fominino stylos, and the tails are full and square and slight- 

rnu ... /■.« a 4* « i»*\. •? r> 4- a «« a 1 •? Ita 4-U aaa 4 «« a 4-a 07 a 1 a a a 



jiandkerchief is a usual evening accossory. 

fhe short waistcoat has a lapel and collar similar to that of the coat. No¬ 
tice how deeply it is cut, rovoaling a largo cravat that fills the entire 

opening* 

Trousors are, as yet, still uncreasod. They fit loosely and may, as here, or 
ffi Ay n ot strap undor the foot. The pumps aro trimmed with grosgrain ribbon 
bows and have a slight heel. 

This young lady wears a ballroom ensemble of the middle or late 1820’s. Her 
hair is piled rather high at the back behind a rather simply parted front. 

In general the coiffure was rising tc tho proportions scon in Plate 97, but 
this young woman exhibits a compromise vdth more conservative tastes. 

Her neckline is an early example of tho heart-shaped cut which was so popular 
during tho late Victorian period. It is somewhat more liberally decollete 
than is usual for the period, oven for a dance dress. Notice how tho neck¬ 
line is creeping down over the* shculdors •• this, too, anticipates a trend that 
found greater favor on the ball costumes of the crinoline period that followed. 
Her sleeves are puffed out to about as great an oxtent as was roachod during 
the entire Romantic period. They are unusually long for formal attire, but 
not cut of placo. Nctico that by now the waistline has returned to a normal 
position, and has become very tight. 

Skirts in general were still shortening, a movement which reached its maximum 
by 1830. Notice how tho skirt has steadily widened until it is again suggest¬ 
ing the hocp skirt. Tho rcundod, bell^shapc quality suggested here was to 
Sovelop into tho silhouette shown in Plate 98. The practice of placing flaring 
-Qcoration below the knees is still to bo seen on this skirt. 
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his gontloman is crossed rather gaily in on evening ensemble of the late 
ErTtios* ^air wcrn about the same longth as the man in Plato 96. 

^ tail-coat is cut on slightly different lines. The waist is lower, tho 


Hi 5 

cc-t 


-tails arc longer# Note tho two buttons at the wrist of the sleeve. 


waistcoat is mado cf velvet and is cut rather high, though still ro- 
* ^ing quite on expanse of plain, starched whito shirt. The over present 
starched collar and bow-tio appoar. Tho bow-tie is liko that in 
Plato 85, that is, a long cloth wrappod around the collar several timos and 
tied in a tiny bow in front. 


Ihe trousers arc much liko the boy*s in Plate 90* They fit almost skin-ti 0 ht, 
aro mado of some kind of stockinet material, .and arc slit up tho log on the 
outside, where they fasten with a row of buttons. His stockings aro silk and 
his pumps just like the others soon in this series. 


Ho wears a popular ovcning-wcar outer garment - tho capo. It has no sleeves, 
a r athcr large, comparatively high collar, and falls from a yoke# No*6o tho 
gloves and tho quizzing-glass, a very popular accessory in the early part cf 
the contury. It served much the same purpose as a monocle doos to-day # partly 
to aid men’s vision, mostly to complete one’s costume# Tho watch-fob is much 
nerc doccrativo and much moro usoful than it has boon, for a watch is attached 
to the other ond# 


The hat is a top hat that appears to be low in tho crown, and more than likely 
is made of be aver# 


The woman hero wears the typical ball costume of 1830# Her hoaddress is that 
characteristic stylo labeled somewhat derisively by certain writers on tho 
period as !, la Giraffe”. It is easy to see how this impression was created. 

The side humps of hair topped off with tho high ribbon bow and botanical dis¬ 
play w^rn ov^r a nock that was mado to look largo by the nature cf tho neck- 
li r u, of tho bodice, certainly achieved a strong likonoss to that wo 11-known 
African quadruped. This hoaddress v/as tho most absurd since the Neo-Classic 
iical had been abandoned. 


Tho silhouotto is now completely and unreservedly two-parts# It is at best a 
distorting and awkward o.is cubic• Tho flat horizontal aecklino and short 
puffed sleeves croato a startling contrast with the abnormally snail waist- 
linc. The ideal figure at this tine was tightly mouldod by corsets. Rounded, 
continuous lines woro tho medo. Note this in the rounded swoop of tho bodice 
line into the girdle and tho smooth bcll-shapod curve of tho skirt. Doccra- 
icn for skirts is still confined to bolow tho knees. The reason for this was 
pfc«oubtodly to preserve tho unbroken lino from the waist# 


^ f -icc the revival of the classical oross-lacod shoos that arc almost tho 
as these described in Plato 86. It was characteristic of tho Romantic 
Koo # aS as sano ti 10 l^er periods, to revert quite suddonly to tho 

r^Clnssic ideal in some respect of thoir costume cnscmblos. 
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After 


1830 feminine costume trends moved rather quickly into tho crinoline 


lhouottc of the early Victorian. These ladios here date about 1837, and in 
•* roS poct they shew how far tho style of the day has cone from that of 
*830 and how near it is to that of 1840. (Sou Platos 97 and 99.) 


n after 1835 the exaggerated coiffure, an oxample of which is illustrated 
7° plate 97, faded from tho fashion picture and hair became lower, oasior, and 
re natural with tho simple center-part that employed a knot at tho rear. 

H ithcr of these two women has exactly this popular form, but both employ rela¬ 
tively simplo hoaddressos. That on tho left is probably parted in tho center 
!Tith the hair which would ordinarily hang down over tho left oar piled on top 
instead. The other lady very definitely uses the part in the center. 


Tho costume on the left is a formal party dross; witness tho low docollctagc 
and tho short puffed sleeves. This ensemble is a continued dcvclopnent of 
post of the trends mentioned in connection with Platos 96 and 97# The neck¬ 
line is low on the shoulder, as it remains for formal costumes throughout the 
Victorian period. Notice that the sharp pointed bodice has returned. From 
novr on all women 1 s clothes in general end evening gowns in particular copy 
many items from 18th century modes, particulary those of Lcuis XVth. In this 
ease tho bodice has developed slight tabs, a rather unusual feature for the 
period. The skirt has continued to expand while rotaining its boll-shrpo. 

Hero and more starched petticoats wore piling up bonoath it, building up to 
the all-timo high which was roachod by 1840. Tho floral nllovc-r pattern and 
the reduction of tho size of the decoration at tho hen aro also symptomatic of 
the canin b modes* All skirts arc nov/ getting longer, the ball dross being 
still slightly shorter than the informal onsomblcs. 


The afternoon ^rcss worn by tho woman cn the right retains the round waist 
which vras always mere popular for informal wear during the century. Her 
sleeves aro quito advoncod for the period. The puffed bell-type slcovcs such 
as those woro not generally popular until about twenty years later. This gown 
hr.s a split cuter skirt which is a direct copy of late 17th and early 18th 
century modes. 


Notice the pair of long black mitts without thumbs an’ fingers. They gained 
greater popularity durin^ tho ensuing Victorian ora. 

The little girl»s demure frock shews tho development from Plato 90. Nctico 
that essentially it is the sane little dress - short puffed sleeves, rather 
high waist, and simple neckline. Tho skirt, however, is widening and soon be¬ 
comes the crinoline. Unlike tho girl in Plate 90, this little naiden is 
Messed in her everyday clothes. She wears a simple apron, her long hair hangs 
loosely down her back, and her pantalettes have a slight ruffle at the ankle. 
® or sh<xs are simple one-strap sandals. 
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crinoline of the mid-forties was probably the most concealing costume ever 
rn by women* This is strange in view of the fact that just forty years be¬ 
fore, in the early Empire, women’s clothes were more revealing than they had 
e ver been. 

Both of these ladies wear bonnets. That worn by the woman on the left has a 
lower crown than those of the previous period. The brim flares up framing 
the face and is worn in general rathur far back on the head* This model is 
probably of straw ard ties under the chin in front. The other bonnet is of 
the Quaker type, perhaps a little more shallow than usual. A light veil has 
been draped easily over the top. The coiffures that peup from beneath these 
bonnets arc of that type which is regardod as most characteristic of this cen¬ 
tury - the hair parted in the center and drawn back covering the ears to a knot 
lor// at the rear# 

The fronts of these bodices are simple, interesting, and rather new. They are 
strongly reminiscent of the fichu lino which was revived during the period. 

In this case tho cxcoss material has been gathered into the sharp bodice point. 
The sloovcs worn by the woman on the right are a good deal more typical of tho 
«40 f s than thoso on the other figure which came into goneral voguo at the end 
of tho next decado. 

Thcso skirts have not yot reached their fullest extent of development (seo 
Plate 102) but they ore by now collectively longer, larger, and more volumin¬ 
ous than at any previous tino in this century. Both of tho overall designs 
horc are quito typical of the poriod f the flower pattern probably more so than 
the checks. 

For some time shawls have been becoming more popular as outer garments. By 
the early Victorian period they wero tho standard wrap. The artistry exhib¬ 
ited in the workmanship of tho shawls of the period was notable. Spanish and 
Brussels lace shared favor with the Scotch paisley voavc. An exquisite exam** 
pie of this latter type is v/orn by the lady on the right. 
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EARLY VICTOR IAN--PLATE NO. 100 


f turod here is a family group in ordinary, informal afternoon ensembles. 

K man particularly illustrates how closo to our own ora v/as the early victo- 
ian style# Except for being slightly long in back, his hair is almost a mod- 
*rn cut# side-whiskers meeting under the chin wore extremely common during 

the 19 th century# The shirt and soft turnovor collar are almost like modern 
ones# The colored bew-tio has the usual largo dimensions cf mid-19th century 
neckwear# This v/as known as the string-tie# 


Lgp c oat he 7/ears is an early example of the sack coat# Note its large cellar, 
ueculisr lapels, and rather puffed shoulders# Notice, too, that its fit is 
loose and comfortable. The waistcoat is a single-breasted model, in this case 
irith small lapels. The trousers are the much-favored, largo chcckcrod trousers 
of the era# Note that the front opening has appeared, supplanting the side 
openings of the earlier part of the century# Observe too, that there aro no 
creases in the trousers and that they fit loosely, hanging over the cloth tops 
of the shoes. 


The costume of the woman in this plate indicates that she is a conservative 
lady of the early 1850 f s# The ensemble is largely transitional, showing some 
modern tendencies of the fifties, but retaining much that belonged to the for¬ 
ties. Her hair, for example, retains the simplicity of the fifth decade, in 
its noat center-part but shows the trends to come in the uncovered ear' rau the 
knot lew on the napo# 


The bodice also is partaking of two decades. The collar is the simple turn¬ 
ovor of the forties, but the frill trimming and the puffed sleeves, so remi¬ 
niscent of the Garibaldi blouso, belong to the quality of the next docado. 

Tho skirt is typically crinoline, still depending upon multiple petticoats for 
its copious distension. 

Tho little girl is vroaring a flat straw bonnet with two long streamers cf rib¬ 
bons hanging down her back. The wide collar is probably a part of her knee- 
length frock, which is supported by a crinoline like her mother 1 s. The short 
cape trimnod with a wide bow in back was an extremely common outer garment for 
little girls. The short pantalettes are typical of tho era, often oxtending 
all tho way down to the ankles. Her shoes arc the regular hcelless high slip¬ 
pers of soft leather that were tho usual footgear before tho advent of heols 
in tho early sixties# 
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EARLY VICTORIAN--PLATE NO. 101 


Thi s 


couole is shov/n in the average evening dress of the early Victorian era 


man f s outfit i3 somewhat the same as it has been since the introduction 
f evening dress early in the 19th century. By studying his costume it will 
easily seer that the ensemble is somewhat similar to the modern one. 


. g hair is worn comparatively long, rather full in the back and around the 
ears. The center-part in the hair, combed straight off to the sides, was a 
common masculine hairdress. The heavy side-whiskers were called "Dundrearys" 
4 "Piccadilly Weepers". Notice how far down on the chin they reach. They 
attained thoir greatest popularity in the early ’SO’s. The monocle was popvi- 
Xar in England, though men in other countries also completed their ensembles 
trith a "glass” in ono eye. 


The shirt is of starched linen worn ’with two rather low-placed studs, a 
"wing 11 collar, and bow tio. The collar, with the exception of being somewhat 
higher was like that worn today. 

The collar of the tail-coat is rather full, with lapels; the shoulders some¬ 
what padded; and the waist slightly drawn in. Notice that the tails arc 
square and that the double-breasted effect of the coat is simulated; it really 
doos^t fasten. The waistcoat fastens high and can bo oithcr black or white. 


The trousers resemble modern ones. They aro not tailored as carefully; there 
arc no creases, and they arc rather full and long* Ko completes an almost 
20th century evening ensemble with black pumps. 


The woman pictured hero is wearing tho typical ball dross of the f 60 f s. The 
bodico is tight-fitting and has the rounded waistline of the period. It has 
a simple roll-collar that probably has moderately sized lapels in front. No¬ 
tice that the slccvos, even though they are sot in, accentuate the off-tho 4 - 
shoulder idea of the time. They end above tho olbow vdth a wide falling 
sleeve of ruffled net, beneath which shows the puffed sleeve of tho Garibaldi 
blouse. Notice that it is very full and gathered neatly into a small wrist¬ 
band. 

Tho skirt has reached its fullest distension, due to the invention of tho 
steel hoop frame. All but onu outer petticoat have been discarded, and the 
skirt has boon lengthened and broadened with some of tho fullness pushed 
toward the back. It is covered all over with a serios of not ruffles which 
graduate in width until they narrow to tho waistline. (This overall ruffling 
Was very popular at that time.) At tho waist of this gown is worn a sash 
tied in a largo bow in front, the ends of which show at the left of the skirt* 

The simple coiffure shown is indicative of the transitional hairdress that 
eventually led to the stylo known as "the waterfall". The hair is parted in 
the middle and drawn back over the cars to a simple knot placed low on tho 
&cck. From bolow the knot hang long tight curls that have been moved back 
over the cars. Tho wreath of flowers was a common type of evening decoration 
for the coiffure. 
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EARLY VICTORIAN—PLATE NO* 102 


In tho 1850 f s and 1860 f s a suddon intorcst in stripes, plaids, and chocks was 
shown in the costings of men# It seemod to be on attempt to recapture tho 
color and gayety of an earlior day* 

Tho gontloman pictured hero is dressod in an informal afternoon outfit of tho 
1860*s* He is wearing tho "plug” hat, a sort of high derby made of stiff felt 
which made its appoarance at this time and became more popular in the eighties. 
Ho wears a full growth of sideburns. 

Tho garments worn are of tho same naturo as tho modern informal enscmblo. The 
shirt has a soft turned-down collar and with it ho wears a narrow black string 
tie. The sack coat is longer than the modern coat. Note how similar it is in 
cut to tho modern suit coat. The checked vost is singlo-breasted and collar- 
loss, and fits tho body naturally. The trousers aro without crease or cuff 
and are rather full, narrowing slightly as thoy reach the shoos. Tho walking- 
stick is a popular accessory. 

Tho gown on this plate shows tho transition between the full, rounded skirts 
in Plates 100 and 101 and the bustle of the late ?.6o0 ? s- Tho skirt is volu¬ 
minous, but a great deal of the material has been parhod tc tho back, giving 
to tho outline the form of an isosceles triang?; - T1 e confined length and 
fullness almost make a train at the roar. The whole skir ; is supported by a 
steel frame* Below tho knoos is placed a ribbon trimming uhat is pointed up 
at regular intervals with bows and tassels-i The hem displays a short, stiff 
ruffle that matches the trimming on the bodice* 

Tho waistline is form-fitting and rounded, and the bodice is modestly trimmed 
with ribbon ruching along the seams* The shoulder seams indicate the eff-the- 
shoulder fad and the high neckline adds to iho effect* The sleeves, which 
have lest a groat deal of tho previous period 5 s fullness, r.re terminated at 
the wrists vdth soft turned-back cuffs banded in ruffles, and accentuated with 
ribbon bows placod near the elbows. Tho skirted bottom of tho bodice is that 
part which gradually became larger and fuller as fashion progressed toward tho 
bustlo . It is merely a decorative piece of material to cover the break between 
waist and skirt. 

The hairdress shewn hero is modest, parted in tho middle and drawn back over 
tho ears in tho form of a largo loose knot, which is covered by a net. 
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LATE VICTORIAN—PLATE NO. 103 


This man and woman on their way to church are dressed in a manner becoming to 
late Victorian aristocrats on a semiformal afternoon occasion. The man’s 
n semble is that of a conservative middle-aged gentleman. His clothes have 
tJeen carefully tailored; there is nothing "flashy" about them, and he is 
jessed in good taste. 

The hair has become much less luxuriant than it had been, and the only thing 
about it that distinguishes him from a man of the 20th century is the charac¬ 
teristic manner in which he had combed his hair straight out from the part 
and then curled the edges into little horns. Ea* r on the face is fast disap¬ 
pearing, indicating the imminence of tho clean** shoving 20th century. However, 
mustaches, boards, and oven side-whiskers were lot rare. 

g 0 wears the rather higfr wing collar with tho four-in-hand, the new stylo neck¬ 
wear that became popular during that era. It is no different from tho modorn 
four-in-hand oxcopt for being tied with a large knot. 

His frock coat is the common double-breasted model with wide lapels* Notice 
hew; high it is cut, hidong any signs of the wai st^oat, which, wc may bo sure 
he woro. Notice its finger-tip length and its drob^ gray color. The striped 
trousers arc rather close-fitting and still oroaao'jcss and cuffloss. Note, 
too, their length. The laced shoos are high, r n.ching to the ankles. The 
gloves are gray kid . nd the hat a "topper”. Tho top hat of the 19th century 
wasn’t always black* V~ry ofocn, especially in r.f sernoon ensembles, it was 
of a light color. 

This particular feminine oost-mio is intersting in ;hat it shows tho skirt 
form that led directly tc the formation of the bvs-'lc. The underskirt, be¬ 
coming mere prominent, has also become more colorful and decorated. It is 
still full, but the bulk of the material has boon pushed to the back. Trim¬ 
ming in the form of ruffles and tucks decorates the bottom of the skirt, 
which is long enough to completely conceal the shoes. The overskirt has been 
gathered up at each sido, so that tho front gives rather an apron effect. 

The bunching-up at tho rear indi cates already the protuberance that is to 
follow in a few short years. In regard to celo^ during this period, it seems 
well to note hero that the underskirts woro mostly lighter in color than tho 
outer ones. 

The bcdico change is slight ir comparison. It retains its fitted effect, but 
tho neckline innovates a simple and mannish style of the inset shirt front. 

The collar is fitted in at the be so of the tin*oat, and from it descends a 
gathered front and a jabot of some light material. To add to the masculine 
offoct, tho bodico is slit down the front and secured with snail string bows, 

A change in the sleeve brings to the fore the simple masculine ccat type. 

This particulinr model ends in a ruffle at the elbow, with a simple flounce 
showing an undcrsleove. Tho ribbon bows are forms of decoration. 

tfc see here the advent of the "waterfall", the typical headdress of the lato 
Victorian ora. Fringed in front, massed in a high chignon in the rear, and 
allowed to fall in a single loose curl down the back of the nock, the water¬ 
fall 

is a simple and becoming f:m of hairdress. Perched well forward on the 
^ c -d, to expose tho hair style, is a small hat vrith very small crown and brim, 
^-is one tics underneath the hair in the back, although many possessed strings 
ribbons that y;crc allowed to fall free about the shoulders. 
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LATE VICTORIAN—PLATE NO* 104 


The 


m an seen hero is dressed in an aftornccn outdoor outfit of the most in- 


nature, one probabljr for rough, wot woather. The colorful plaid outer 
fjnont he wears is an Inverness cape so well known on representations of 
fv£ r lock Holmes and so popular during the late Victorian era. It is a long, 
v-itod coat with a small round collar. Its characteristic fcaturo is tho 
-aist-length capo. Plaid material was favored fer it, though the samo gar- 
, n t # unbelted, appears in black for evoning wear. Its origin can bo found, 
m c ourse, in tho capod overcoats of thu early years of tho century. 


fhis man has combod his hair exactly as tho man in Plate 103. This stylo 
ias vory popular at the time. Notice that this man wears a short clipped 
beard and a mustache. This is by no means an indication that he is unfash¬ 
ionable) because, although hair on the faco was becoming less fashionablo, it 
jos quite a voguo until the ond of the century. 


The derby was a popular hat of tho seventies and eighties. It differs from 
I the modern type in minor details - the crown was more shallow and the brim sono- 
* what mere curled on tho sides. His gloves and walking-stick were in style 

during the period. His trousers and shoes are net different from those in Plato 

103. 

With the return of the polonaise form in 1871, it becomes apparent that fash¬ 
ion designers of this era had borrowed about all of tho ideas of previous 
centuries. The polonaise as they used it is illustrated in this plate. Over 
a plain dress of brown which shovrs only in the skirt, slocvos, and the ruffle 
trim of the V neckline is worn an overdress (the polonaise) which is sleeve¬ 
less. It is open all the way down the left side and is fastened with a 
rosottc at a point lew under tho arm. At various places on tho seams, rosettes 
arc secured as trimming. The right panel tapers away in a curve to disclose 
the underskirt, and falls in a neat lino along the other side. Very probably 
the underskirt is bunched up at the back. It is evidont however that the 
back cf the polonaise was sufficiently gathered and looped to provide all the 
nocessary fullness. This gives a ticrod effect that ends in a slight train. 

The entire cuter dross has boon bound at tho edges with an outside hem. 


Here is shown the beginning of tho princess lino silhouette. It gave a plump 
line and became increasingly more prominent as time wont on. 

Tho sleeve is tho close-fitting mannish coat style*. In this dress it is 
brismed with a slight frill at the wrist that matches tho stand-up one at tho 
V neckline. 

H°r hair is dressed in the waterfall mode* fringed at the front end brushed 
[ luftly off the faco. The upper part is laid over a ribbon band that shows 
• °*ly in front and falls loosely and gracefully down the back. 

k » 7* interesting note of decoration is the chatelaino bolt of hea-vy chain that 
• , ® Clr clcs the lady's waist and hangs dewn the side to ond in a bow of ribbon. 
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LATE VICTORIAN— PIATE NO# 105 


■ costmes worn by the two ladies in this plate are example^ of the dress 
by the women of the early eighties. This style displays the princess 

lines* 

either of the coiffures in the picture is typical of the early eighties# The 
udy on exili tits the usual topknot, covered by the tiny toque-like bon-* 

e t # The fringeliko bangs on her forehead had become quite rare by this time# 
fhe poke bonnet perched upon the head of the woman on the right had come into 


f rfor 


late in the sovonties# It differed from former models in that it was 


li^allor, and managed to remain upon the hoad without the aid of strings or rib¬ 
bons tying beneath the chin# Her hair shows a simple form of the contor-part 
treatment that novor wont complotoly out of uso during the whole century# 

(he use of ribbons and bows such as thoso in the plate wore common enough for 
neck decorations, particularly tho simple hanging bow at tho right. The figure 
on tho left, however, has employed it in a fashion that points more to the in¬ 
fluence of masculine modes# The tendency was to hoighton the necklines with 
the aid of a chocker band or bow# This was especially'true of tho nineties# 


Ihe sleeves on the loft figure are quite unusual, since they are both shorter 
and simpler than those generally scon at this timo# Those on the other figure 
are more like the three-quarter longth variety that was quite prevalent in a 
somewhat looser form. The twin cuffs wore a favorite decoration. 

The most significant factor about these costumes is the smooth sweep of the 
silhouette of the corset-moulded figure from bust to hiplinc. This, of course, 
is what is roforred to as the princess lino, probably better illustrated in the 
somewhat earlier model to bo seen in Plato 106. Already on these figuros the 
skirt draping has returned beyond tho mid-thigh levol, in preparation for the 
reappearance of the bustlo. Despite tho fact that the figure with tho train 
wears a moro drossy ensemble f thore is a similarity in tho general effect of 
the draping, due to tho fact that most of the linos loop in a horizontal piano#.* 
This was the era of heavy draping and lilting p somotimee referred to as tho 
^window curtain” period. 

The comparatively lovMiooled, oxfordlike shoos worn by the figure on the loft 
complete, with tho typical parasol of 1882, a vory proper ensemble for an after¬ 
noon stroll# 


The little girl is wearing her hair in natural curls down her back# Worn more 
or less on the back of hor hoad is a chip-straw bonnet trimmod with a band of 
flowers. The simple frock is rather short for the period and its lines are 
rather severo# The collar appearing over the short coat adds a touch of gayety 
to tho ensemble# Notico that the manner of fastening tho coat gives tho same 
effect to tho silhouette as the overskirt decoration gives to the older woman. 
Black stockings and high-topped button shoes complete a rather simplo. ensemble#- 
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LATE VICTORIAN-**PLATE NO- 106 


This bearded gentleman is dressed in formal afternoon attire, wearing a cut¬ 
away coat, horseshoe stickpin, and boutonniere- By the 1880 f s men f s clothes 
had become so standardized that they remained the same for fifty years. 

His hat is a light cloth-covered top hat similar to the one carried by the man 
in Plate 103. His hair is worn short - a style which has continued to the pres¬ 
ent day. The collar is a "wing", similar to the one in Plate 103, He is wear¬ 
ing an Ascot tie. It winds around the neck and is then folded over much like 
the cravats seen during the late 17th and 18th centuries# The scarf pin in 
addition to being decorative holds tho fullness of the tie in place. 

Tho cutaway is a development of the one seen in Plate 85. Its lines arc essen¬ 
tially the same. The high Directoire collar has boon replaced by a lower one. 
Notice how high the coat buttons, hiding the waistcoat. Notice, too, that the 
padded shoulders and tight waist have yielded to the loose, box-like fit with 
which we are familiar today. Tho stiff cuffs showing at the wrist and fas¬ 
tened with cuff links could either be attached to tho shirt or be detachable. 

The princoss dress, becoming prominent in 1878, replaced the distended skirt 
of tho previous poriod. This lady is dressed in the height of style, with her 
gown fitting snugly from the drooped shoulder to mid-thigh. The high round 
neckline had become very popular for street wear and was quite ofton odged 
with a small ruffle $ as is the caso here. Tho unbelted waistline being popu¬ 
lar, milady's figure was urged into corroct lines by proper cor sotting. 

The sleeves, still the slim mannish models that end below the elbow, are deco¬ 
rated with a frill and a band of contrasting material that is employed on the 
skirt below mid-thigh. This extends below the knocs, where it meets a much- 
pleated underskirt attached to the body of "the garment. 

Tho "waterfall" fashion was replaced by the center-part from which tho hair 
was brushed back, showing the ears and ending in a large chignon on the nape 
of the neck. Her hat, worn rather forward on hor head, is of felt with a 
rather high crcwn and a small rolled brim# Tho contrasting trim is in tho form 
of a sash, the ends of which are allowod to fall carelossly over one side# 
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LATE VICTORIAN—PLATE NO. 107 


bn interesting comparison can be made between this couple dressed in evening 
clothes and the couple in Plate 101. Though the woman 1 s costume has changed 
rather drastically, evening dress for men has remained as it was* 

The hair is shorter. This man of the eighties wears a beard. His collar and 
tie are the same as those of the man in Plate 101*. The waistcoat is cut some¬ 
what lower. The shirt has a pleated bosom. The trousers and footgear have 
aot changed. 

The tail-coat has gone through slight variations in cut. It is not cut square 
across the front and tho tails are somewhat longer* With these few exceptions 
it is the same* 

The flower in the lapel and the white evening gloves aro accessories still 
worn in evening ensembles. 

The evening dross for women looks cumbersome and gaudy with its machine-made 
prints and startling color combinations. 

The bodice is long and smooth from shoulder to hip. This one is inset in tho 
front with a contrasting material, tho samo as that employed so abundantly on 
the skirt# It has become more modest and employs the built-in shirt front, 
high turnover collar, and an upstanding frill that fits closely around the 
neck. The sleeves are clbow-length,, slashed and tied with a bow, and finished 
with a falling frill. At tho armscyo, the sleeves take on a little fullness, 
fore-shadowing the puffed shoulders which were to come later. 

Tho skirt, which changed most during this lato Victorian era, has changed onco 
more* This time, tho material has been abundantly used to form a series of 
drapings across the front of the garment# These aro loopod up at the sides 
and fastened at tho rear, making quito a formidable bustle. Notice that a 
short train has been formed by one of tho longer piccos of cloth. 

Her hair has been arranged simply and allowed to fall dovm the back. Her 
earrings, bracelets, and tho brooch at her throat are all typical accessories 
for women of that period. 
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LATE VICTORIAN--PLATE NO. 108 


If it were not for the side-whiskers (which are rather rare for a young man 
during the eighties - a full mustache would have made him much more fashion¬ 
able) this young gentleman might well pass for a modern college student. His 
haircut is modern. His shirt is not different from those worn to-day and his 
four-in-hand necktie, though slightly wider and tied in a large knot, is the 
same essentially as the type worn so frequently today. 

He is wearing a suit. It is not the first time in costume history that the 
trousers and coat match, but it is only from the middle of the 19th century 
that the sack coat and trousers woro matched to givo us the "lounge suit* 1 . 

The cut of trousers and coat still varies slightly from that with which we 
are familiar in the 20th century, but one cannot dofiy tho similarity. Notice 
that the crease docs not appear on the trouser logs, although the fit is like 
that of the modern trousers. 

In tho eighties the knitted sweater and cardigan became popular and were worn 
under the suit coat fer warmth instead of a waistcoat. This young man wears 
an ordinary V necked sweater pulled on over the head. 

It is rather difficult to identify the type of hat he carries. From his rather 
informal ensemble one imagines it might be of soft felt. His shoes are tho 
regular ankle-height laced variety. 

The feminine walking costume pictured here shows tho last of the bustle. The 
bodice is tight- fitting and although it is shortor-vr.istei owing to the ele¬ 
vating of the skirt drapery, the long points both frenn and rear give the 
impression of the former waistline. It is fitted tightly to the body and tho 
sleeves, which are of the slim mannish variety, carry out the slender lines. 
These sleeves are three-quarter length, banded in fur and bordered in a long 
soft ruffle. The recti ire is high around the throat and is finished rath a 
high standing collar- 

The underskirt gives tho appearance of being wrapped arcund the figure, but 
it is probably sewed in place. As can be seen, it is heavy and full, deeply 
banded with fur, and worn over a bustle frame* The outer skirt, owing to 
the gathered frent and bunched up rear, achieves the loose draping that was 
so desirable at that time. 

The hair, reminiscent cf the 18th century pempadour, is piled on top of the 
head. The hat is high-crowned, and the brim is turned up on the sides and in 
the back to support a great mass of plumes. 

Small purses and slippers of the type seen here were common. 
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GAY NINETIES--PLATE NO. 109 


This couple of the 1890 f s might be compared to the figures in Plate 103# They 
are both dressed in afternoon formal dress; both are typical examples of their 
era# Again it is brought to our attention that, whereas womens costume has 
gone through several changes, men f s dress has remained somewhat the some# 

The young man pictured here wears a single-breasted frock coat# The collar 
it unbuttoned with the fullness of the shirt in the back# If it were buttoned 
it would hang down all around, with no opening in front just as the double- 
breasted model in Plate 103# Y/hen buttoned the coat does not cane up as high 
as it did in the Lato Victorian era# The lapels are longer, and the opening 
at the breast is greater# 

The shirt has a starched front and probably fastens up the back# The collar 
is the characteristic high one of the nineties# This particular ono is of the 
turned-down variety worn with a small black bow-tie. The double breasted 
plaid waistcoat has a slight lapel and flat collar# Its gay decoration is an 
indication that even as late as the nineties men employed color and gayety in 
their ensemble# The trousers arc the some as those seen in preceding plates# 
These fit the legs somewhat closely and hang well down over the instep# 

Over his shoes he woars spats made exactly like modern spats. His hat is a 
high silk topper# Ho carries a walking stick with a crooked handle# 

The woman 1 s dress shown here, as compared with that in Plate 103, illustrates 
the decided change that took place in fcmininG costume# It shows the now sil¬ 
houette - the enlarged sleeves and the reduced skirt of the nineties# 

The sleeves, which had been so neat and form fitting heretofore, have huge 
puffs that must bo supported with inner linings and specially constructed 
straps..and pads# The lower half of the sleeve is cut and fitted to the arm so 
that it tapers smoothly down to the wrist# Over the distensions are placed 
trimmings of all kinds# Some of tho most popular arc the stiffened capes shown 
here# These extend down the front and back of the bodice to a point midway be¬ 
tween the shoulder and the waist# The bodico itself is intricately cut so as 
to fit smoothly over tho figure# Necklines like the one illustrated have be¬ 
come moro popular, and the round high line of tho collar, decorated with laco 
or a linon rufflo, is seen on a great many models# 

The skirt has lost a great deal of its former fullness and all of the artifi¬ 
cial bustle in tho back# It hangs in a natural line. Tho mild curve produced 
by rigid corsetting causes the waist to appear pushed up and back# It is long¬ 
er bocause the waistline has moved up to its natural position# The slight 
fullness that is noticed toward the roar is a result of pleating-in oxcoss ma¬ 
terial. Notice, too, that the skirt is loss trimmed# 

The woman*s hair is arranged in the fashionable pompadour, piled high on top 
of the head and puffed out over the ears# On top of this she is wearing a 
toque which seems to be made of a ribbon, a bow, a buckle, and a brush# These 
were popular head coverings of the nineties and milady has dressed very 
correctly even to hor dainty gloves and fresh handkerchief• 
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GAY NINETIES—PIATE NO, 110 


What a dandy was to the Regency, and an exquisite to the Elizabethans, a dude 
was to the late 19th century. This gentleman dates somewhere around 1895* 
Except for his overcoat, he is dressed as the man in Plate 106k It might be 
interesting to make a comparison. 

Notice, first, that the gentleman of the nineties wears a n bowler ,! or derby* 
The top hat in Plato 106 has not disappeared but during tho nineties the derby 
was the last word in fashion. Observe that the crovm is somewhat highor than 
it has been, though tho brim still curls very much on the sides. It is made 
of stiff felt. 

He wears the usual "dude 1 mustache, short and waxed on the ends. He wears a 
monocle, always tho mark of affectation, and a flower ornament on his overcoat 
lapel. Tho overcoat is extremely short and is trimmed with large cuffs. The 
double-breasted effect is simulated. Notice how the coat flares from normal 
shoulder width to wide skirts. 

His collar is a typo very popular at that time - a high straight collar, the 
edges of which could moot under the chin or expose a slight V neck as it does 
hero. The tic is an ascot arranged in a slightly different manner, as con be 
seen by comparing it with Plato 106. 

Under his overcoat he wears tho cutaway. In cut it is very similar to the 
garment in Plato 106. The falling off to tho more rounded tails in back is 
more abrupt and it does not fasten quite so high on the chest. 

The striped trousers arc somewhat shorter than previously, and fit tho legs 
much more tightly. Ho wears thin pointed shoes (another mark of a "dude”) and 
spats. His gloves and walking-stick arc the common masculine accessories. 

Very stylishly dressed is this lady in her lovely aftornoon costume that is 
so uncomfortably restricting at the waistline. The bodice is elaborately 
tucked and pleated to fit the body. The inset lace forms a guinpe from which 
rises tho high close-fitting collar. This is finished in the back with a 
large bow that adds to the cluster-effect at the nock. Observe the brooch at 
the throat. Over the large puffed sleeves extends ruffled capos that accentu¬ 
ate the width at the shoulders. From the huge shoulder distension which con¬ 
tinues to the elbow., the sleeve narrows and is loosely fitted to tho arm. At 
the v/rist a small ruffle is usod as trimming. 

The skirt falls softly away from tho tight waistline* which is belted and 
fastened with a flower. Full to tho ground, it is decorated sparingly with 
largo flowers, placed below tho knees. 

Her hair is still a pompadour, but tho padding has addod to the all-around 
distension. Her hat is large and profusely trimmed. This one is rather flat 
and its crown is covered with flowers and finished off with a ribbon bow. Her 
gloves arc short, probably fastened with one button. 
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GAY NINETIES—PLATE NO. Ill 


The lady on the left is evidently bidding good-bye to her hostess and preparing 
to return to her own home after a party. She is 7/earing the shoulder cape - 
the important and popular outer garment of the time. Capes had been worn short 
and high shouldered early in the decade, but in order to keep up 7/ith the 
blossoming of the huge sleeve, they had to bo enlarged to provide sufficient 
cover. The one pictured here is fingertip-length, rather full around the hom, 
and fastoned in an interesting manner. Although it could have boon fastened 
with buttons, hocks, frogs, or tied at the throat with a bow, this one is 
closod with two large tab-fastenings that button down on oach sido. The collar 
springing from the high neckline is stiffened and turned down like a flov/cr 
petal. It, too, is trimmod with tho silk braid that has been so lavishly 
applied to the remainder of tho garment. 

Going from one extreme to the other, wo notice tho ruffle at the bottom of the 
skirt, which is another characteristic dress item of the nineties. Usually it 
v/as attached to tho potticcat, and it was an art to handle tho skirt in such a 
way as to show these flounces to advantage. Hero the ruffle is attached to the 
hom of tho dress, and madam© had to be careful in that case not to expose tho 
anklo. 

Tho small flat hat v/ith tho upstanding ostrich plume tops off her pompadour. 

She wears kid gloves and carries a long-handled umbrella that is undeccrated. 

The hostess is wearing a ball dress that, in comparison v/ith those t© bo scon 
in Plates 101 and 107, is tho acme of simplicity. The bodice is cut so that 
the material scorns to be 7/rapped around tho figure. This wrapping forms the 
low neckline and it ends in the extremely tight, pointed waistline that fits 
easily into the molded skirt. 

This skirt falls simply to the floor from its beginning at tho waist. Around 
the hem have been placed small rosettes (probably made of ribbon) to match the 
ones trimming the sleeves. These sloevos, which are large and puffed, and tho 
built-up armscye and shoulders, arc supported by crinoline lining. With short- 
sleeved evening dresses, long white kid gloves were always worn. Thoso fas¬ 
tened with as many as 16 to 20 buttons placed along tho inside of the am. 

Here wo soe the back viov/ of tho pompadour of the f 90 f s, the brushed up hair in 
back, and the knot perched high on top. This smoothness contrasts with tho 
padded front and sides. 

For accessories, tho lady wears small stud earrings in her pierced oars (the 
only type of earring v/orn, and oven these are rarely seen) and carries a small 
fan. 
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GAY NINETIES--PLATE NO. 112 


The two figures in this plate furnish an interesting contrast. On tho left 
is shown the latest 1896 cycling costumo, on tho right a suit in the height 
of fashion. Both ensembles aro typical of the Gay Ninotios. 

Tho sailor straw of the cyclist with tho docorative ribbon was among the more 
popular of tho masculine hats adopted by womon, and usually graced sportswear 
or otherwise mannish ensembles. Tho Gay Ninotios as well as the late Victoria 
an period partook liberally of bird life for hat trim. The milliners 1 crea¬ 
tion worn by tho figure on the right was ultrafashionable, although it looks 
clumsy and overdressed to us# The hair benoath this hat, if we could see it, 
is piled rather high up on tho head in tho customary topknot. Tho girl on 
the bicyclo has moroly parted hors in tho centor and drawn tho excess back 
into a chignon low on the neck, leaving tho lower half of tho ears exposed. 

It is net necessary to comment on the shirtwaist vrith the four-in-hand tio 
worn by the cyclist, since a much bettor oxamplo of it appoars in Plate No. 

113. They were moro often worn under tho Eton type jacket shown hero. This 
particular garment differed only from its masculine counterpart in the use 
of the immonso leg-o-mutton sleeves. 

Among the most novel of the garments represontod herb aro the bloomors. Until 
this docado they had served only as an undergarment and their sudden appear¬ 
ance as outer garments created quite a sensation. Many people were scandal¬ 
ized and some women flatly refused to use them, preferring the risk of entan¬ 
gling their skirts. Heavy wcolen or cotton stockings and the slip-on oxfords 
wore very commonly seen with the bloomers, although high top shoes were also 
found practical and appeared in several varieties, with both leather and cloth 
tops. 

The decided preference of tho period for high, rather tight necks was in gen¬ 
eral a tribute to masculino simplicity, but it was not always a medium that 
satisfied those whose tastes were somewhat more flamboyant. To these the 
simple neckband was too drab, but fashion decreed it, so it had to bo retained 
in all but evening clothes. Howovor, there was nothing to provent the design¬ 
er from surrounding it with flaring bands, lapels, and capos in order to supply 
the wanted ostentation. The lady on the right has retained the tight neckband 
of her pleated blouse, but the jacket has a fluted, frilly lining that extends 
lapol-likc in front. The lapel itself is large and flaring, and quite often 
was of a different color than the jacket. Another strip of fluted material 
and a flaring band stand at the back of the neck. Behind and beneath this a 
ribbon bow has been tied. Tho tremendous puff sleeves seen here wore at their 
height just past the middle of the decade. After 1896 they became more modest. 
Note the interesting cuff designed to match tho neck treatment. 

The mid-nineties, being a period of a cripplingly thin waistline, gave to the 
feminine silhouette, particularly in this costume, tho appearance of two tri¬ 
angles. This effect in this instanco is relieved by tho flared, wavy peplum 
of the tailored bodico, a fad that enjoyed a limited popularity* 

The skirt, probably the widest and most voluminous of tho decade, has two 
features that distinguish it from the distendod skirt of previous eras. First, 
it is surprisingly stiff and straight in outline, not unlike certain of the 
Elizabethan farthingales (see Plate 43), and second, it probably employs as 
great or greater yardage of material in its construction than any other skirt 
cf similar proportions. Tho folds indicated are deep, wavy, and voluminous, 
often accompanied by enough excess material at the roar to form a train. 

The parasol was still a dominant accessory at tho close of the century. The 
quite sturdy model carried by tho lady in the picturo resembles an umbrolla. 
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GAY NINETIES—PLATE NO. 113 


These young people, dressed in true Gay Ninety fashion, are going to a picnic* 
The man only looks old, because he wears a full late 19th century mustache and 
long side burns a relic of the fast waning, heavily whiskered Victorian era* 

The man wears a Norfolk suit, the coat of which has been revived again and 
again in the 20th century, and the trousers of which are the first revival of 
knee breeches since their decline from fashion in the beginning of the century* 
The coat is tailored almost like any sack coat oxcopt that it buttons rather 
high on the chest and is belted. It is still popular as a sports jacket and 
is usually made of a heavy plaid material* Notice how much shorter it is than 
tho coat in Plate 108* Sack coats became shorter and looked more like the 
modern suit coat. 

The breeches, introduced again in this decade, became popular for sportswear 
and general rough, informal wear. Notice how they differ from modern ”knick- 
ors” in general cut, being loss full and baggy. 

In accompaniment tho moji wears a pair of high knitted stockings - the typo 
known today as "golf socks” and a pair of gaiters. His shoes exhibit the 
rather narrow too of the docado. 

The hat is the stylo of a derby but is mado of the same typo of material as 
his suit* It is soft, and can bo shaped and worn in a variety of ways. Many 
varieties of little sport hats mado their appoaranco at this time, of which 
this one is an example* Tho collar he wears is similar to tho ono shown in 
Plate 110. The tio is the rather wide four-in-hand scon in Plato 103. 

The extremely sporty young woman pictured here could be dressed for tennis, 
golf, or boating as well as for a picnic* This is the typical sperts outfit 
of tho times* 

The shirtwaist at that time was considered to be informal* Some of its 
details such as collar, cuffs, and (in this case) tie, were taken directly 
from the man’s shirt* Tho whole was sovero until the latter part of the 
period, whon it tended to boccmo much more dressy and more like the bodico* 

This one is of stripod shirting material boasting large leg-o-mutton sleeves 
that end in turned-back cuffs fastened with cuff links. The cellar is high, 
and the tie is fastened four-in-hand stylo and decorated with a stickpin* The 
tail of the shirt is worn under the skirt and secured with a belt that is as 
plain and simple as tho man’s. 

Tho linen skirt is lrcse and full to tho ground. Showing in front aro the 
petticoat ruffles that wero so popular* Nctico that the skirt seems freer 
than those worn for more formal occasions* The woman is wearing a straw sail¬ 
or hat modeled like the masculine hat; and a largo veil that extends over the 
brim, covers tho face and chin, and tics in the back. 

Her hair is dressed in tho puffy pompadour style. 
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GAY NINETIES—PLATE NO. 114 


Ey the end of the 1890*s men f s costume and, to a somewhat less extent, women*s, 
indicated rather definitely the general trend that costunes were to take in the 
next century. Men*s dress had by the 1890*s become rather stationary; and by 
looking at this man in his summer afternoon attire, we may see how comparatively 
little man’s general ensemble had changed in the last forty years. 

The coat had becOmo shorter and resembled the type worn today. His striped 
flannel trousors, still popular in slight variations for summer wear today, 
are creased and have cuffs. The trousers are tailored much like those of to¬ 
day, Their length is similar to what we of the present day are accustomed. 

His shirt is unstarched and buttons down the front. The collar is starched 
and high, a popular stylo during the nineties. The four-*in-hand is patterned, 
and representative of the gay cravats of the 20th century. 

The white shoes p still popular with summer dress, made their appearance in 
1894. Except for the long pointed last (shape of the toe), they are no dif¬ 
ferent from modern examples. 

The Straw hat appeared much earlier than the white shoos - about forty yoars or 
more, as a matter of fact. Its shape remained much the some during that time. 
The one shown here is more like those with which wo are familiar than are the 
ones of earlier decades. The brim, however, is still rather wide and tho crown 
shallow. 

Gloves and a walking-stick again complete this no-longer historical ensemble. 

This feminine ensemblo of the late ninoties expresses clearly the style ideals 
of the period. The hat is a large leghorn - the type of picture hat called 
"stunning" at that time. The flared brim supports a small crown and enormous 
roses and tulle flouncos.' This "confection" is worn over the high hairdress 
of the period and adds inches to milady*s height. 

The bodice remains form-fitting, and the carefully corsetted waist probably 
measures no more than the regulation twenty inches around. Tho neckline is 
high and tight-fitting, and rises from the filled-in V front which, in this 
drawing, is hidden by the large soft ruffle that runs down the front of the 
bodice to the waist. The same ruffle stands up in tho back of the neckband 
and gives tho cluster-effect to the neckline. 

It is interesting to see that in the late nineties some people wore narrow 
sleeves that could almost be called fitted. These illustrated here are smooth 
to the wrist, v/here they are decorated with a soft ruffle. 

The skirt falls softly from tho belted waistline. About twelve inches from 
the ground the v/idth is accentuated by a large ruffle of silk material, v/hich 
has been placed on the garment between small bands of ruffle trimming. 
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